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SUPERVISION IN THE NEW SCHOOL* 


Witii1am H. Burton 
Harvard University 


The topic assigned to me for discus- 
sion calls for two definitions, one of the 
new school, and one of supervision as 
adapted to the new school. The “new” 
or “modern” or “progressive” school 
has been variously defined but there is 
increasingly an agreement upon funda- 
mental characteristics. The broad fun- 
damental principles of this school are 
set forth in an admirable article by Miss 
Helen Heffernan :’ 


First among these considerations has 
been the challenge to educators to accept 
a dynamic social theory and to make 
the school serve as an effective instru- 
ment in helping to bring about social 
oa. ** > 

The second basic consideration is the 
contribution of modern psychology to 
a new concept of the nature of learn- 
ing. * * * * The organismic point of 
view interprets learning as the inter- 
action of the individual and his environ- 
ment, in the process of which both are 
being modified. The individual responds 
to his environment as a total organism. 

The third consideration is the need to 
secure a closer coordination between the 
philosophic and the scientific points of 
view. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEw ScHoou 


The three fundamentals cited may be 
expanded, and more closely related to 
practice by breaking them down into a 
series of theses with accompanying brief 
analysis. The list is illustrative and 
does not attempt to be complete. 


*An abbreviated account of an address delivered at the Summer Meeting of the National Department of Super 













naturally. This does not mean anarchyly 
This does not uphold the explodediescri 


or tests of achievement. This is the only 
meaning freedom can have for intelli-w 
gent individuals. 

2. Learning is experiencing, doing 
and undergoing. The learner interactsachie 
with other individuals and with the 
environment in the pursuit of his pur} 
poses. He learns as he is changed. | 

8. The learning organism reacts as 
a whole. The individual reacts in givenfithe « 
experiences intellectually, emotionally,)Kno 
and physically in a unified way. Thejjand 
various reactions of the whole organismjin t 
cannot be carried on separately upon} A | 
command or under assignment. 4 


4. The adjustments to individual dif-)!™ 
ferences are given ever greater atten} Pt 
tion. This is not new but is constantly}™* 
in the forefront of attention in the nev} *t@" 
school. It may be well to note here that lise 
this can be overdone. Likeness among), 7 
individuals is as important as difference. the 
The uniqueness of the individual is in tine 
real danger of being overemphasized in tru 
the new school, just as the essential jobs 
similarity of individuals was construed a 


far too broadly in the older school. Ay) to 


visors and Directors of Instruction, San Francisco, California, July 6, 1939. jace 
1Heffernan, Helen, “Supervision Appropriate for Progressive Schools,” California Journal of Elementan iced 


Education, August, 1937, pp. 21-25. 
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ensible balance of emphasis upon indi- 
iduality, and of reliance on essential 
imilarity is desirable. 

















5. The objectives (desired outcomes) 
ure not mastery of designated segments 
pf subject matter, nor prescribed de- 
yrees of facility in certain skills, but are 
Iescribed in terms of the multiple 
nspects of conduct. Objectives include 
wthose understandings, attitudes and ap- 
preciations, and special abilities neces- 
gisary to social living and to the under- 
standing of the universe in which we 
ive. Functional information, work- 
study skills, interests, creative powers, 
ways of thinking, and personal-social 
adaptability, and many others are 
desirable objectives (outcomes when 
tachieved). Many of these were unknown 
ito the older school. Many were known 
and desired there, but the means taken 
o secure them defeated the purpose. 


6. The progress of the learner toward 
the desired outcomes is to be continuous. 
)Knowledge of the principles of growth 
e) and of individual differences has resulted 
njin the so-called “no failure” program. 
nA better designation is probably the 
“continuous progress” program. Each 
[learner is to progress at a rate com- 


patible with his level and rate of 
‘maturity. Fixed, prescriptive grade 
standards of attainment have been 
discarded. 


7. The purposes of the learner are 
the basis of effort. There must be dis- 
tinction between impulse, desire, and 
true purpose. A purpose involves 
observation of objective conditions, 
recognition of the significance of past 
“experience and knowledge, judgment as 
‘to probable outcomes, and conscious 
} acceptance of responsibility for pro- 
} cedure and outcomes. This makes pur- 
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pose very different from fleeting impulse 
and desire. There must also be dis- 
crimination between trivial or detri- 
mental purposes, and those which are 
socially significant. The next thesis 
cares for this. 


8. The teacher is a_ participator, 
guide, stimulator, and not a taskmaster. 
The teacher does not assign or drill, 
but aids pupils in directing their own 
activity. She may even have to aid in 
initiating desirable activity sometimes. 
She will often need to aid pupils in 
discriminating between worthy and 
worthless purposes. Participating with 
learners in accepting purposes and in 
making plans is wholly different from 
dominating and compelling. 


9. The educative process is steadily 
being extended to include all of the 
environment. This implies careful study 
of the educational needs, opportunities, 
and materials of the community in all 
its varied aspects. Naturally there will 
be far more intimate cooperation be- 
tween school and home, school and com- 
munity. Subject matter is no longer 
something in a book, but includes every- 
thing a pupil may use in furthering his 
purposes. Typical logically organized 
subject matter of the traditional type is 
not discarded but is used wherever it is 
necessary in a given learning situation. 


10. The scope and sequence of the 
curriculum are outlined in broad, gen- 
eral terms, within which teachers and 
pupils may work out learning sequences 
fitted to needs, abilities, and conditions. 
The narrow, rigid, logically organized 
curriculum of the traditional school, and 
the wholly unplanned curriculum advo- 
cated by some are both rejected. By 
providing broad outlines within which 
given learning groups can work out 
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their own procedures, the purposes of 
society and the purposes of the indi- 
vidual may be coordinated. Over- 
emphasis upon either set of purposes 
distorts the educational process. 


1l. The organization and daily pro- 
gram of the new school is informal, 
cooperative, and participatory. The new 
school is not unorganized, or disorgan- 
ized as some superficial students appear 
to believe. It is fully as organized as 
the older school but on a wholly dif- 
ferent basis, namely, the facilitation of 
functional learning situations. This 
makes for a different arrangement of 
time allotments, for variations of activ- 
ities within a given period, and for 
flexibility in general. 

12. The methods of science are ap- 
plied to the study of any and all aspects 
of the learning situation and process. 
If the first six theses above are true 
then it is essential that the facts con- 
cerning growth and its conditioning 
factors be known. Knowledge of the 
scientific background of education is 
now an inescapable necessity for the 
classroom teacher. 


13. The aims and values, and prin- 
ciples of the democratic philosophy are 
the criteria of judgment to be applied 
to the procedures and achievements of 
the new school. This means that there 
will be respect for personality, accept- 
ance of all worthy contributions no 
matter how small, opportunity for all 
to participate in terms of individual 
ability. The mechanisms and oppor- 
tunities for cooperation will be pro- 
vided. Responsibility and leadership will 
be delegated freely and variously to 
interested and capable pupils. Morale 
will be a primary consideration for all 
individuals having responsibility for the 
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group. The general view will emphasi 
the emergent and experimental natu 
of all aims and values. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEw 
SUPERVISION 
The foregoing is a fair summary of es 
the characteristics of the new school, 
What then will be the nature of super}? 
vision suitable to that school? A tradi-} 
tional discussion of this topic would be 
devoted to an analysis of the typical 
general and specific devices of super}. 
vision. This paper will break with that{?!¢s 
tradition and omit presentation of the staff 
already well known and subsidiary tech- ppelo 
niques. Effort will be made to focusf"® 
attention upon principles which, it is of tl 
sincerely hoped, will lead us to a funda-}¥'S!! 
mental consideration of the problem. It the “ 
is quite possible, through improving the#*4Ve 
typical techniques of supervision, to teach 
improve the doing of things which}?#%" 
should not be done at all. sare : 
suited to the new school will result fron}#"4 
examining the basic principles and pur-}6"" 
poses of that school, redefining super- he 
vision, and then devising new supervisory the | 
procedures. The discussion to follow is)™P* 
based upon and related directly to the} 
foregoing analysis of the modern school. }"t™ 
The following series of theses with}®' 
accompanying explanation will make T 
clear some important characteristics of [STV 
the new supervision. This list is illus-fton 
trative and does not pretend to bef te 
exhaustive. part 





1. Supervision in the new schoolfmen 
studies and improves the total teaching-}' 
learning situation. Learning has beenfmer 
defined as the continuous, reciprocal, gag 
interactive experiencing of the indiJning 
vidual with other individuals and withfimp 
the environment. Supervision then mustfeng 
be concerned with any and all aspects offself. 











he total situation within which learning 
akes place, and inevitably must be 
ocussed upon the integrative process 
within the individual. Supervision is not 
and cannot be confined to the narrow 
concepts of improvement of teachers in 
service, or the improvement of classroom 
rocedure. Supervision broadly con- 
ceived has a far more adequate basis for 
the stimulation, guidance, and improve- 
ment of learning. 

2. Supervision in the new school in- 
jrites the participation of the whole 
staff (including teachers). We should 
Japologize for saying, “including teach- 
jers” but we must say it thus because 
jof the unfortunate history of super- 
Jyision and because of the newness of 
:{the concept that the teacher is a cooper- 
ative member of the total staff. The 
ojteacher is removed from the embar- 
,jrassing focus of attention and assumes 
njher rightful status as a participating 
,jand cooperating member of a_ total 
.|group engaged in improving a situation. 
|The teacher is no longer set aside from 
yjthe rest of the staff as the object of 
;pmprovement, but plays an active and 
efunique part in the improvement of the 
[situation wherein the pupil (and every- 
,pone else) learns. 
ef The improvement of teachers in 
ffservice becomes not a supervisory func- 
-ftion in which teachers participate but 
ej@ teacher function in which supervisors 

participate. The concept of improve- 
} oe in service is expanded, moreover, 
-fto include the whole staff and not 
ee! teachers. A staff which is en- 









e 





,fgaged in studying a situation, in plan- 
'Jning professional activities designed to 
hfimprove learning in that situation, is 
tfengaged in the most fruitful type of 
f self-improvement. 
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The operation of this principle 
brings the experiencing of the staff into 
line with the modern definition of 
learning. Staff experience now becomes 
participatory, interactive, reciprocal, 
real. Just as pupils have for long been 
subjected to non-participatory and dis- 
continuous experience, so have teachers 
and in fact all staff members been sub- 
jected to supervision of the same type. 
Just as pupils often did not know the 
aim of the activity and could see no 
connection with their own activities, so 
also have staff members often engaged in 
supervisory and other activities in 
which the aim was not commonly con- 
ceived. Now all are to participate in 
setting up purposes, devising means, 
evaluating processes and outcomes. This 
is the best preparation for encouraging 
learning among the pupils. 


3. Supervision in the new school pro- 
vides, for the whole staff, freedom im the 
true sense. True freedom is not anarchy, 
nor is it opportunity to “do as one 
pleases.” It is opportunity to exercise 
judgment freely upon problems of real 
concern to the person judging. Adminis- 
trators, supervisors, teachers, and 
pupils are often slaves to the purposes 
of others. Freedom means opportunity 
to participate in setting up aims and 
purposes, in deciding upon values, in 
planning means, and in evaluating one’s 
own efforts. 

The new school, or progressive edu- 
cation, contrary to the views of super- 
ficial students, needs more, not less 
organization than the old school; more, 
not less planning; more, not fewer 
systematic materials. There is this sig- 
nificant. difference however. In the new 
schools these items are the products of 
judgment freely exercised by persons 
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closely involved and dealing directly 
with a given learning situation. 


The 


article by Miss Heffernan,’ 


quoted previously, contains an excellent 
list of techniques typical of the new 
supervision in this situation: 


1, 


to 


Or 


Planning areas of experience with 
individual teachers and groups of 
teachers well in advance of beginning 
a curriculum unit. The supervisor 
needs to know the possibilities in the 
units for first hand experiences, 
activities, suitable reading, and other 
materials. 


. Analyzing the resources of the com- 


munity which would serve to ex- 
pand and enrich the experiences of 


children. 


. Constant upgrading of the staff by 


providing teachers with opportunities 
for first hand experiences with the 
life of the community and through 
directed general and _ professional 
study. 


. Careful selection and organization of 


library materials and visual and 
auditory aids to learning. 


- Demonstration of all aspects of a 


curriculum unit such as a planning 
period, a directed work period, an 
evaluation period. 


. Provision of opportunity for teachers 


to learn the necessary, industrial arts 
processes so they may help the chil- 
dren to recreate in their own experi- 
ences the ways in which man has 
satisfied his basic human wants. 


4. Supervision in the new school 
directs attention to the fundamentals of 
education and orients learning within 
the general aim of education. Too often 
the older supervision, focussed as it was 
on techniques and devices, uncritically 
improved the doing of things which 


should not have been done at all. 


The 


new supervision places attention upon 


the 


aim, structure, and fundamental 


“Ibid, p. 24. 





processes of education, with less upp 
the minute, specific, day by day devicy 
for the improvement of trivial aspect 
of classroom procedure. This does ny 
mean at all that technique is to be negff!’ 
lected, nor that beginning and less wegee?™ 
trained teachers are not to be give 
somewhat specific aid. It means rathe 
that with improved levels of supervisor 
and teacher training, the invention, th 
selection, and the appropriate appli 
cation of techniques become more 
matter of intelligent initiative base 
upon understanding of basic principle 
The prescription of stock procedur 
should eventually disappear. 

5. Supervision in the new school sub 
stitutes leadership for authority. Effor 
is made to arrive at group decision 
through open participatory discussion 
The aim is to beget cooperation il 
common purposes instead of the imposi 
tion of purpose and procedure. Thi = 
supervisor becomes a_ consultant, of 
adviser, a technical assistant. Evalua 
tion becomes a group function under, 
taken in the light of all surrounding 
circumstances and is not somethin 
imposed by an outsider in the light 0 
arbitrary standards. Responsibility ani} 
leadership are freely delegated to suc 
members of the group as are fitted for 
leadership in given situations. Ther 
may be several groups, each with a 
chairman, within any larger project. 

Morale is regarded as a_ primar! 
factor and as a prime responsibility of 
the leadership. It is fundamental to 
achievement of any purpose under ai! 
set of conditions. The new supervisidl 
is fully sensitive to those factors whic 
inhibit, repress, and disintegrate per 
sonality; it constantly takes advantag 
of those factors which stimulate an! 
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ncourage, and which preserve the essen- 
ial dignity and integration of the 
ersonality. 

6. The new supervision combines 
emocratic respect for personality with 
cientific respect for facts. Supervision 
s respectful of precise, objective, im- 
vartial, and systematically organized 
acts. Supervision must lead the un- 
rained and those resistant to fact into 
an intelligent understanding of the 
nature of facts and of their place in 
thinking. Supervision is at the same 
time respectful of personality in all its 
protean aspects. This is easy with 
enlightened, eager, cooperative indi- 
viduals. The unenlightened, the lazy, 
the obstructionist, are not to be crushed 
ior dismissed except as every other 
approach fails. When all approaches 


-fdo fail there should be no hesitancy to 
.P take final and decisive action. Until this 


extremity is reached, however, insight- 
ful, democratic leadership sees the 
inadequate or warped personality as a 


[challenge and as an opportunity for 





in 


service. 
Supervision takes the evolutionary, 
emergent view which means that both 


al ‘facts and personality values are subject 


1c} 





to change as new data and new prin- 
ciples emerge. 


Tue New Supervision Is Itsenr 
EMERGENT 


The foregoing discussion is, in the 
light of actuality in many school sys- 
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tems, quite theoretical and _ idealistic. 
Any forward looking view is of necessity 
theoretical. No one should make the 
mistake, however, of believing the theory 
to be impossible of realization. In the 
first place many of the necessary con- 
ditions, both of personnel and of 
facilities already exist and are under 
constant improvement. The situations 
in which the necessary conditions do not 
exist constitute excellent challenges to 
the leadership. In the second place, and 
much more important, the new super- 
vision is an actuality in known situa- 
tions, city, county, and state. These 
school systems, few though they be in 
number as yet, are the proof of the 
practicability of the theory. 


The new supervision fitted to the 
modern school is then (1) leadership, 
which (2) studies and improves the total 
teaching-learning situation and _ not 
merely some persons or parts therein, 
(3) invites and respects the contribu- 
tions of all persons who are interested 
and concerned with a given problem, 
(4) provides for freedom and initiative 
within a cooperatively determined pol- 
icy, (5) emphasizes fundamentals rather 
than trivial details, and which (6) 
proceeds always in terms of a union of 
facts with the values of democracy. 

The new supervision is firm, objective, 
and impartial, and at the same time is 
tolerant, sympathetic, respectful of per- 
sonality, and mindful of all factors 
affecting morale. 








DEMOCRACY IN THE FORMULATION OF 
SCHOOL POLICIES 


Marearet WILLIs 
Ohio State University 


It is far easier to discuss the philos- 
ophy of democracy in general terms 
than to work out the implications of the 
philosophy in any going institution, 
especially one like the school where the 
authoritarian tradition is so firmly em- 
bedded in institutional patterns and 
personal attitudes. The paradox of the 
school, preaching democracy while prac- 
ticing dictatorship, makes the task dif- 
ficult, even with the best will in the 
world, since teachers are apt to have 
far greater verbal than practical skill 
in democracy. The Ohio State Univer- 
sity school has been consistent, though 
probably not uniformly successful, in its 
attempts to develop democratic tech- 
nics appropriate for its tasks. This ar- 
ticle will try to describe the difficulties 
of the process as well as the satisfying 
outcomes. 

The practice of democracy can be 
made unutterably wearisome and waste- 
ful if the whole group undertakes to 
make every decision and to perform 
every function which had previously 
been centralized. Such a denial of 
leadership and special competence is 
quite likely to characterize the first 
steps, but if persisted in too long, its 
ineffectiveness is likely to discredit 
democracy itself. Part of our early 
planning at the University school was 
influenced by a fear of organization and 
of delegation of power, resulting partly 
from a sense that old forms of organiza- 
tion were likely to perpetuate the tradi- 
tional academic hierarchy, but result- 
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ing also in part from inability to sefThe 
clearly in advance how functions anifof © 
responsibilities should be redefined, [yf diffic 
particular, departmental organizatio§ don 
was looked upon with distrust as likelyf tion 
to make an integrated program more also 
difficult. clea 


In the fall of 1982 the faculty met 
almost daily for a month before the} be 
school opened its doors. The directory \ 
acted as chairman, and all the members} the 
of the faculty listened while each off in! 
their number discussed in turn his con-f ult 
ception of what the program should bef abl 
in his area. Out of all these sugges-f an 
tions the whole faculty constructed af is 
program and a schedule. To one look-f be 
ing back on those meetings of nearly} is 
seven years ago all the details are hazy.} pa 
Probably part of the haze was due tof di 
the personal inability of the writer tof W 
grasp so many new ideas, but a very} de 
large part of it existed in the discus-> 
sions of the time because so many fine} & 
plans were being shaped for hypothetical} b 
children. When school opened with real} Pp 
children a vast amount of new planning 
had to be done in very short order. t! 

One very important product of the} t 
month’s work was not lost, however. 
There had grown up in those meetings 
a sense of the school as a joint venture 
in which every part of the program 
and every phase of each child’s develop- 
ment concerned every member of the 
faculty. We held endless faculty meet- 
ings, evaluating, criticizing, planning, 
making new schedules, deciding 


a meee me a ae ee ae 


and 
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tion 
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met 
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-f and they should be shorter. 


«very question, major and minor, only 
after long group discussion. How the 
faculty lived through the first few 
months is still a mystery, but somehow 
the sense of working together at some- 
thing important carried us through. 
The lack of established procedures and 
of organization made work much more 
dificult, but the will to get the work 
done resulted in many voluntary func- 
tional groupings. Gradually experience 
also showed that certain functions were 
clearly administrative. However, a large 
mass of school business still remained to 
be transacted in general meetings. 

While it may have been necessary in 
the beginning to thresh out all matters 


f in faculty meetings, there is general fac- 
-Pulty agreement now that we should be 


able to get along with fewer meetings 
Yet there 
is still no agreement as to what should 
be eliminated from the meetings, nor 
is there much apparent tendency on the 
part of the faculty voluntarily to limit 
discussion for the sake of saving time. 
Whether this is an inevitable part of 
democracy or merely a group failure to 
work out a problem is not clear. An 
executive committee which has recently 
been established by faculty vote may 
possibly help to clarify the issue. 

There seems to be no disposition on 
the part of anyone to eliminate one par- 
ticular and rather arduous group of 
meetings which developed the first year, 
when the faculty remained for a week 
after the close of school to evaluate the 
work of the year. This annual stock 
taking is the basis for the formulation 
of plans and policies for the next year. 
Much of the work of these “June meet- 
ings,” which now begin in April or May 
and are completed before the close of 
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school, may be done in sub-committees, 
but the problems to be considered by 
such committees are set up by the whole 
faculty and the committees report back 
to the faculty group. 

In the ordinary conduct of the work 
of the school various kinds of groups 
have grown up for particular purposes, 
and since the name “committee” is a 
general designation for such groups, it 
is easy to view with alarm the multi- 
plication of committees. There are com- 
mittees for the core courses, grade com- 
mittees, area committees, committees te 
study special problems. Membership on 
most of them is either a result of teach- 
ing in some particular area or grade, or 
of having publicly shown concern over 
some problem, thereby becoming the ob- 
vious choice to do something about it. 
In the opinion of the writer the effective 
functioning of democracy depends upon 
entrusting a vast amount of detailed 
consideration and decision to such re- 
sponsible groups, functioning within the 
framework of general agreements. When 
no principle previously agreed upon 
seems to cover a problem, or when the 
obvious and logical solution seems to 
violate some previous understanding, 
then even a minor matter may require 
the attention of the whole group. While 
such matters tend to become rarer as 
time goes on, failure to recognize them 
and reconsider policies is a mark of 
stagnation. 

So far this discussion has concerned 
merely the technics developed by the 
faculty for their own functioning. How- 
ever, that is not enough. We recognized 
from the first that we had an obligation 
so to organize the procedures of the 
school that living and working would 
offer democratic experience to the chil- 
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dren. In a four year high school it 
might be possible to dodge the problems 
raised by the range of maturity of stu- 
dents, but in a school running from kin- 
dergarten through the twelfth grade 
such evasion was impossible. Since the 
lower school of kindergarten and six ele- 
mentary grades was three years older 
than the high school, it had already 
worked out some of these problems at 
the elementary level. It remained for 
the high school teachers to discover the 
problems which were of sufficient concern 
to the high school students at each grade 
level to enlist their thoughtful considera- 
tion and yet not so vital that the stu- 
dens must be protected at all cost from 
making a mistaken decision. This search 
has gone through many different phases 
which will not be retraced here. Some 
rather clear trends have emerged, and 
some significant traditions 
which can be 
directions. 

Class procedures give more demo- 
cratic experience to students now than 
they did when the school was new. Stu- 
dents participate with teachers in plan- 
ning their work to some extent in every 
area, though of course some areas, from 
their very nature, permit more extensive 
participation than others. With greater 
participation has come a greater sense 
of responsibility, more constructive criti- 
cism, and a greater willingness to con- 
sider the common good. With the em- 
phasis upon the group there has been a 
corresponding emphasis upon the re- 
sponsibility of each individual to him- 
self as well as to others. 

It is probably not necessary to point 
out that the ideal of democratic disci- 
pline does not result in an automatically 
functioning institution. While there is 


developed 


summarized to show 
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probably less underhanded breaking of 
rules than in more authoritarian situa. 
tions and practically no social acclain 
for the violator, there is far more discys- 
sion of and open questioning of the 
reasonableness of particular policies, In 
the opinion of the writer, such question- 
ing is in the soundest democratic tradi- 
tion, as there is nothing in the experi- 
ence of the race to indicate that posi- 
tions of authority automatically confer 
divine wisdom. It should be noted, more- 
over, that teachers, like politicians, find 
the questioning of their unsound deci- 
sions far more embarrassing than con- 
sideration of their reasonable ones. We 
have had to learn a great deal of self- 
criticism in order to be able to deal 
honestly with the honest questioning of 
children. 

In line with the first year’s policy of 
setting up no organization in advance of 
need, the school started out with no stu- 
dent organizations except four “houses,” 
with approximately equal membership 
from every class, for the purposes of 
intramural sports. Before the end of the 
first year an enterprising group of stu- 
dents had begun the organization of stu- 
dent government. The constitution was 
discussed as to general idea, and finally 
word for word, by committees and house 
groups, and after several months of 
work, adopted section by section at a 
general assembly. It provides for a 
school council with representatives 
elected from each of the four houses and 
from the faculty. Its powers and duties 
are stated in general terms, but in oper- 
ation it has served as a central body to 
supervise, facilitate and harmonize the 
work of other school organizations. Its 
work has not been spectacular but it has 
been generally well-considered, and on 
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the whole the school council has been 


Peffective in promoting wide participation 


in and discussion of student affairs and 
student problems. 

For years the elementary school has 
had a tradition of festivals at Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and May Day to 
which all grades contributed. There have 
been a great many special high school 
functions which have welcomed the con- 
tributions in ideas and creative effort of 
large groups of volunteers. There is one 
annual event, however, which has become 


‘fa tradition and so deserves special men- 


tion. Each year in November a commit- 
tee of students and faculty comes into 
existence, almost spontaneously. In some 
class meeting or faculty meeting or con- 
versation some one suggests that it is 
time to begin planning the Christmas 
program, and a time and place of meet- 
ing is announced. The committee, usu- 
ally of volunteers, does a good deal of 
research and agrees upon a theme, a 
general plan, a scene and a date. We 
have had an Elizabethan Christmas, a 
Russian one in the time of Catherine the 
Great, one on the southwestern border 
near Sante Fe, and others. Classes plan 
their own roles, volunteers build and 
paint the scenery which will transform 
the gymnasium, more volunteers work on 
lighting effects, decorating the building 
and planning the music. A costume com- 
mittee gives advice on costumes which 
individuals improvise for themselves. A 
script committee works all the class 
plans into their central plan, arranges 
cues and assigns major roles. Dances are 
learned in physical education classes. 
And on the last morning before Christ- 
mas vacation the whole high school en- 
acts a pageant which is colorful, ar- 
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tistic, lively, and remarkably smooth 
running, though it has never been re- 
hearsed as a whole and in much of its 
detail depends upon the creative inspira- 
tion of the actors at the moment. Con- 
sidering the general level of excitement 
the almost complete absence of instances 
of rowdy behavior in the six years of 
Christmas pageants is a commentary 
upon the effectiveness of creative par- 
ticipation as an aid to self-discipline. 

One of the most interesting examples 
of functioning democracy in the Univer- 
sity school came when the resignation of 
the director faced the dean with the 
choice of a successor. His invitation to 
the faculty to work with him on this 
problem, and the way in which the choice 
was made, have been described else- 
where.* It is mentioned here because so 
conspicuously successful an illustration 
of democratic functioning could not be 
omitted from a dicussion of democracy 
in the formulation of school policies. 

In looking back over seven years ex- 
perience in trying to work democratic- 
ally, both the difficulties and the rewards 
are conspicuous. Some of the difficulties, 
one realizes with the penetrating keen- 
ness of hindsight, might have been 
avoided or at least cleared up more 
quickly. For example, in the redistribu- 
tion of responsibilities, there were over- 
lappings and duplications of function, 
and other tasks which needed doing, but 
for a long time went undone. There have 
been and still are other difficulties, how- 
ever, which seem to be inherent in the 
process. Arriving at common under- 
standings is time consuming, and annoy- 
ance at the time consumed does not 
facilitate the understanding. The prob- 
lem of how the unconvinced minority 


*Fawcett, Harold. ‘We Choose Our Director.” Educational Method, May, 1939. 
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should behave is much easier to decide 


theoretically than it is in practical 
terms, when you as an individual are 
convinced that a certain decision was not 
well thought out, and are being quizzed 
by a student on the reasons for that 
particular decision which he considers 
unfair. 

In the opinion of the writer the re- 
wards far outweigh the disadvantages. 
In moments of fatigue and discourage- 
ment one may long for his own little 
educational compartment in which he 
used to work without much regard for 
what others were doing, and without 
much sense of responsibility for the total 
educational process. But in his heart he 
knows that his own personal growth as a 
teacher has been enormously stimulated 
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by his loss of that compartment. Fy 
knows that it is good for children to fe¢| 
themselves useful contributors to 4 
worth-while project too big for any one 
of them to do alone, because he himself 
feels the same way toward his work jn 
the school. Finally he knows that his 
best critical thinking is needed, and that 
the effective functioning of democracy 
on any scale requires, not merely saying 
what is wrong, but suggesting what 
might be right. The experimentalism of 
the University school rests on its democ- 
racy, a democracy which is not a matter 
of forms and election ritual, but rather 
of finding effective ways for the adminis- 
tration, faculty and student body to co- 
operate in the search for answers and 
solutions. 
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analysis of elements common to many ane situations. 


The following statement by a a. Participant was prepared for the October issue of Educo 
1 in that number. 
The reader is urged, in considering the first part of the 


It is presented here because of its 


paper, to compare the described procedures of the Workshop group with those in his own workshop, the school 


where he is now employed.—Ed. 


August eleventh: the last day of the 
Workshop. Reluctantly we gathered for 
the last general meeting. Voices were 
gentle, eyes were soft. We knew that 
feelings lay close to the surface, and 
must be lightly touched. We cracked 
the last jokes, made the last announce- 
ments, said the last words of apprecia- 
tion, absorbed the last bit of inspiration 
for a good winter’s work. We felt we 
had done the freest, happiest, most cre- 
ative professional work of our lives, and 
that our personalities had been perma- 
nently enriched. 

Remarkably, each person in the group 
of a hundred found some activities in 
the Workshop which had meaning for 


him and which he could do well. Some 
participated actively in the seminar dis- 
cussion on common professional prob 
lems. Many who remained quiet in the 
meetings of the whole group talked 
eagerly in the core, English, social 
studies, or administrative groups. A few 
worked out their professional problems 
chiefly through conferences with staff 
members. Many were active in creative 
work: they modeled or sketched in the 
art room, did sensitive bits of acting 
in dramatics, wrote accounts of their 
experiences for the Workshop pub- 
lications. Everybody had plenty of op- 
portunity for recreation and informal so 
ciability: dancing at noon in the gym; 
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tennis, basketball, and horseshoes in the 
afternoon; swimming in the evening; a 
party or a mountain trip during the 
week-end. Of course there were always a 
cold drink, the shady lawn, and a lei- 
surely conversation. 

Everyone gave something of himself to 
make the Workshop a success. One par- 
ticipant led the high school group in its 
study of stratification in the community ; 
another cared for the films and oper- 
ated the machine for the daily showing 
of educational pictures. Student groups 
planned the seminar on discussion tech- 
niques, and the luncheon meeting with 
the college curriculum committee. Stu- 
dents planned the entertainment for the 
Workshop luncheons. The artists made 
portraits of the cast to advertise the 
play and designed covers for the Work- 
shop bulletins. 

Everyone took away with him some 


things of value. Principals made plans 


to adapt the Workshop process to the 
in-service training of teachers. Teachers 
outlined the philosophy and principles 
which should underlie their work in the 
classroom. Everyone saw his profes- 
sional life in a wider, clearer perspective, 
but the best results were not in the plans 
they made for work, but in themselves. 
Every character in the workshop play 
acquired a new concern for the plight 
of the common man, a new drive to do 
something about it. Everyone who par- 
ticipated in the discussions developed a 
respect for the opinions of others, and a 
willingness to modify his own. Every- 
one who wrote or sketched or modeled 


| grew in appreciation of the artist’s skill 


and in power of self-expression. Work- 
shop members will never again be quite 
the same people. 
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This satisfying sense of personal 
growth was made possible by the unique 
way in which the group worked. The 
staff had no preconceived plan to im- 
pose upon the participants ; both worked 
together to make the experience educa- 
tive for everyone. The director came 
to the first session in fear and trembling 
because he had no plan except to trust 
the group to organize itself. Each per- 
son stated the problem he had brought 
with him to the Workshop and people 
who had similar problems grouped them- 
selves together under the leadership of 
the staff member who felt he could best 
serve them. Each group met regularly 
as long as its members felt the need; 
when the need disappeared the group 
disbanded; when new needs appeared, 
new groups formed. Each participant 
directed his activity in terms of the de- 
mands of his own problem. He visited 
any group without feeling that he in- 
truded. He became a permanent mem- 
ber if he wished, but was free to absent 
himself without being thought disloyal 
to the group or to its leader. The fun- 
damental faith of the staff was that the 
group could direct its own learning. 
The Workshop belonged to the partici- 
pants; it changed as their purposes 
changed. 

In order to make intelligent changes, 
students discussed their problems freely ; 
as they gained experience with the dis- 
cussion method they used it more effi- 
ciently. Each participant learned to be 
sensitive to the problem which was be- 
ing considered. Before he spoke, he 
thought, “Will this further the group 
purpose?” When he did speak, the en- 
suing discussion showed whether or not 
he had sensed the situation correctly. 
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If he had, his contribution became part 
of an accepted pattern of ideas; if he 
had not, the fact challenged others to 
state their points of view. Differences of 
opinion were often sharp and definite, 
but any viewpoint which was courteously 
and impersonally stated was listened to 
and discussed fairly and objectively. 
Never was a decision forced on anyone; 
either the group reached an agreement, 
or each individual synthesized the dis- 
cussion in his own mind. Never did an 
individual lose status in the group be- 
cause of his point of view; each member 
modified his viewpoint as the discussion 
progressed; each felt increased respect 
for the intelligence and sincerity of 
others. 

The position of the staff members as 
leaders depended not upon their author- 
ity, but upon the value of their contri- 
butions to individual growth. The staff 
made it a point to be conscious of the 
difficulties and successes of each indi- 
vidual participant. If anyone seemed to 
flounder or lose interest, some staff mem- 
ber sought an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with him, and spoke a word of 
approval, made a suggestion about his 
problem, gave him some opportunity to 
contribute to the work of others. Natur- 
ally the participant interpreted this in- 
terest in his personal success as recogni- 
tion of his worth as an individual, and 
thought of the staff member as a friend. 
Such contacts with many staff members 
made him feel that all of them were his 
friends and equals. He consulted any of 
them freely about his work. If he felt 
confused on any issue, he went to some- 
one who could help him and discussed it 
further. Some of the most valuable of 


the Workshop activities came from these 
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chats, because they gave the staff ip. 
sight into the issues that were vital for 
group discussion. The concern of th 
staff for individual growth made th 
Workshop dynamic. 


Now that the eight weeks of work ar 
over and I consider what we have gained, 
I can sum up by saying that our under. 
standing of the democratic process, 
largely verbal before, has matured and 
become organic because we have been 
actually living in a democratic situation 
instead of merely reading about it. Shar- 
ing in the thinking of others has deep- 
ened and broadened both the analysis 
of our problems and our insight into 
solutions. Identifying individual pwr 
poses with group purposes has enabled 
us to draw ideas from many sources and 
fit them into a new plan for action in 
our own situations. Through coopera- 
tive work we have acquired the sense of 
personal satisfaction that comes with 
creative effort. 

The Workshop has revived for me the 
sense of security and creative power 
which has always made teaching fun. 
Shall I be able to keep that security and 
creativity next winter? I am returning 
to my position in a large eastern city. 
The school serves a section of the city in 
which economic and social standards are 
set by the owners and managers of big 
business and by families with inherited 
fortunes. The majority of the people 
are professional workers, small business 
people and white collar workers. There 
are a few laborers and farmers who have 
been driven to the city in search of work. 
Socially, prestige is attached to those 
activities pursued by people of wealth: 
travel, expensive sports, conspicuous en- 
tertainment, “highbrow” musical and 
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-_ & theatrical entertainment. Children of the 


wealthy are trained in such social ac- 
complishments as music, exhibition danc- 
ing, and dramatics, and sent to colleges 
which enjoy national prestige. For the 
rest of the population, life is a matter of 
keeping up appearances in order to se- 
eure some kind of personal status. 

The pattern of the school life is essen- 
tially that of the community. An as- 
sembly program which does not reach 
technical perfection is booed. Girls who 
cannot afford professional hairdressers 
and the right clothes and consequently 
lack social confidence are not invited to 
join the large clubs, whose reasons for 
existence are an annual dance and one 
or two large teas. School activities are 
largely opportunities to exhibit skill 
rather than to learn. Usually about half 
the students in any class conform readily 
to the school program because they fear 
to lose the teacher’s approval, because 
they are secure enough in other situa- 
tions to be courteous and docile, because 
they have not been taught to judge their 
experiences critically, or because they 
feel they can reach through the tradi- 
tional program the goals they have set 
for themselves. Those who do not con- 
form exhibit at least three types of re- 
actions. Some are completely passive, 
apparently saying to themselves “What’s 
the use?” Some pose the question, “What 
must I do to get by with this teacher?” 
Some say in effect, “I might as well 
have as much fun as I can.” None of 
these three groups works up to capacity, 
and the last is overtly non-cooperative. 
By the conformists a teacher is regarded 
as a sort of highly skilled servant rather 
than as an equal; by the non-conform- 
ists as a symbol of authority rather than 
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as a friend. Most teachers center atten- 
tion on those students who conform. 
The unsatisfactory learning of the others 
is commonly ascribed to lack of intelli- 
gence, and their problems are dismissed 
from the teacher’s mind. 

This conflict of purposes contrasts 
sharply with the unity of purpose in 
the situation in which I had worked for 
the previous six years. This community 
was composed of laborers and trades- 
people, supported precariously by the 
agriculture and stockraising of the sur- 
rounding semi-arid plains. There nearly 
everyone was poor, very few young 
people attended high school, and those 
who did expected it to prepare them to 
deal more adequately with the problems 
of life in the community to which they 
would return. The limited economic re- 
sources and the peculiar problem of a 
linguistic barrier isolated the community 
from the main stream of American cul- 
ture. The student body and faculty 
were small, and the school had been 
forced by the social environment to ex- 
amine its educational program in the 
light of the real problems the students 
faced. As the program became more 
functional, the students were increas- 
ingly appreciative, and their relation- 
ship to their teachers became more and 
more one of friendly equality. 

These satisfying results of my past ex- 
perience made me eager to apply the 
analytical attitude to the problems of 
the new situation, but I found teachers 
unwilling to analyze their problems, ex- 
cept superficially. To ask teachers to 
discuss an unsatisfactory situation em- 
barrassed them because they felt I either 
distrusted my own efficiency or ques- 
tioned theirs. Now I realize that they 
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took that attitude because administra- 
tors had assumed it toward them, and 
had driven them to protect their own 
security by keeping their problems under 
cover. At first I felt that teachers did 
n0t wish to be creative. 

As time went on, I felt my creative 
powers wither from disuse. I saw that 
teachers were assigned to experimental 
work on the basis of seniority, their own 
aggressiveness, administrative preju- 
dices, or convenience, rather than upon 
the basis of interest and experience. I 
had come into the system because I 
wanted opportunities to continue work 
on integrated curricula, but I was given 
highly departmentalized subject-matter 
courses and expected to cover prescribed 
syllabi. When I mentioned the problem 
of economic and social stratification 
which stood out so sharply all around 
me, teachers felt afraid to try to attack 
it in their classes. When I expressed con- 
cern over the problems of the non-con- 
forming students, I was advised, “For- 
get them, and concentrate on those who 
can do something.” 

Activities which might have helped the 
whole faculty grow together were ne- 
glected or misused. A few teachers had 
been assigned to carry on an experiment 
but it was surrounded by a conspiracy 
of silence. These teachers devoted one 
afternoon a week to the cooperative plan- 
ning of experiences for their pupils but 
other teachers were not invited to visit 
these planning sessions or the classes 
that grew out of them. Evening confer- 
ences with parents were a very valuable 
feature of the program, but the dates 
were not announced to the whole faculty. 
New tests, movies, books, and supplemen- 
tary materials were not accessible to 
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others even for examination. The resy} 
was that the initial feeling that th 
teachers in the experiment were favored 
by the administration was deepened inty 
®& permanent mutual antagonism |». 
tween the “ins” and the “outs”. 
Faculty meetings were most unforty. 
nate. Usually advance notice of the 
subject to be discussed was cryptic or 
absent. Meetings dealt with routine o 
with the interests of the profession as a 
pressure group in such matters as tenur, 
pensions, and retirement. Vital problen; 





of student behavior were not brought up. 
The attitude taken was always self-de 
fensive, without regard for the wider 
community implications of the problem, 
A division always appeared between the 
older and more conservative teachers, 
and the younger and more liberal ones, 
Since time was always short and feel- 
ing was invariably high, discussion was 
brief and heated, and was_ terminated 
by a vote or the administrator’s de 
cision before agreement could be reached. 

Divisions on professional grounds pre- 
vented the staff from enjoying social 
activities together. Those who were es- 
tablished in the community left the build- 
ing with the students and compensated 
by other contacts for the lack of social 
satisfaction within the school. Some 
who did not have this escape formed 
small cliques with others like themselves. 
I was isolated because those individuals 
to whom I was drawn were members of 
the ostracized experimental group. The 
result was that my personal life was so 
unsatisfactory that I had not much 
buoyancy to share with my students. 
The administration seemed not to see 
the relationship of personal happiness 
to effective teaching. 
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That is a dark picture, but there are 

a few rays of light. Some sincere and 
professionally minded faculty members 
are working constantly to stimulate 
change. This fall some of the results of 
the experiment will be applied on a 
school-wide basis. A group of teachers 
representing every point of view in the 
faculty has worked together to plan a 
new course for all pupils, not to teach 
them subject matter, but to help them 
face their real problems and begin to 
work toward solutions. This is very 
hopeful, but if improvement is to be 
rapid, there must be a new educational 
faith. If I could suggest one, it would 
be a faith in these principles: 

1. Every person, pupil or teacher, is 
inherently worthy and capable of 
becoming a finer, happier, more 
useful person than he now is. 

2. The function of the school is to 
help students and teachers grow 
together into the finest person- 
alities they are capable of be- 
coming. 

3. Growth comes through doing to- 
gether things which further the 
welfare of all. 

4. If students or teachers are not 
happy it is because the environ- 
ment contains some factors which 
block growth. 

5. These factors must be isolated 
and studied, objectively, analyti- 
cally, constructively. 

6. Differences of opinion are healthy 

results of limited individual ex- 
perience. 

. Exchange of viewpoints widens 

everyone’s understanding. 

8. Decisions should be reached by se- 
curing intelligent consent, not by 
imposing solutions. 

9. Every effort must be made to un- 
derstand each pupil and each 
teacher well enough to know how 
he can best contribute to the so- 
lution of group problems. 


~! 
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10. Administrative routine is a servant 
of the teacher, not an end in it- 
self. 

11. Time spent in implementing these 

attitudes is time well spent. 

Growth is continuous and no so- 

lution is final. 

A new faith would mean a new plan 
of action. 

Many pupils are not happy in school, 
and are not growing. Evidence of this 
appears in the office and in the class- 
room in problems of truancy, failure, 
discipline, and delinquency. Any such 
behavior, in even one student, could be 
the basis for cooperative rethinking of 
the school’s program. A certain boy in 
one of my classes showed spurts of in- 
terest and considerable intelligence, but 
he was often absent, and sometimes dis- 
turbing. One day I learned that he was 
being punished for truancy. When I 
showed surprise that he should be 
truant, he said: “What’s the use? I 
can’t go to college. The stuff I get here 
won’t help me to get a job. I know lots 
of fellows who have graduated and 
haven’t jobs. Why should I bother 
about school?” 

I did nothing about G’s case. If I 
had felt that the school community as 
a whole would attack the problem, I 
would have taken it to the principal with 
the suggestion that we discuss it in fac- 
ulty meeting. Where would it have 
led us? 

The boy was saying to himself several 
things, each thing involving some impor- 
tant questions which would have to be 
answered if his problem were to be solved. 
“TI ought to go to college.” Does he mean 
that everyone should go to college? 
Why? What would he get from college? 
If he does not go, does he need different 
experiences from those needed if he 


12. 
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did? “I probably can’t get a job after 
I graduate.” Is this true? If it is true, 
what are the reasons for it? Can any- 
thing be done about it? “There is noth- 
ing of value in school except vocational 
or college preparation.” Why does he 
think so? Is he right? What other values 
should he have found? Why hasn’t he 
found them? What experiences in school 
might help him to find them? Impor- 
tant questions that deserve objective 
answers ! 

G—’s central problem is probably his 
fear that he cannot find a job. A job 
is the means to all other good; without 
it, nothing else seems worthwhile. And 
his problem, projected a year or two, is 
written large in the fact that 30,000 
young people like him in his own city are 
without jobs and not in school. What 
would a cooperative attack on that prob- 
lem mean? It would mean a careful per- 
sonal study of G— and other boys like 
him: their talents, interests, school rec- 
ords, home conditions, financial back- 
grounds. It would mean conferences with 
parent groups to discuss the overcrowd- 
ing of the professions and the white-col- 
lar occupations, and to re-think with 
them, in terms of the social realities we 
all face, our common attitudes toward 
work, money, and the good life. It would 
mean going to employers, trade schools, 
vocational advisers, employment agen- 
cies, recreational directors, charitable 
organizations, juvenile judges, and pro- 
bation officers, to find out why youth are 
not employed, what kinds of work need 
to be done, where young people might fit 
in, what schools could do to help them 
get ready for these jobs. It would mean 
that community organizations already 
functioning would be put in touch with 
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students whom they could help, and that 
new activities would be started to meet 
the needs of others. It would mean that 
students, teachers, parents, and com- 
munity would work together patiently, 
always judging their success in terms 
of the adjustment of boys like G—. It 
would mean that the school administrator 
would become a leader in the rebuild- 
ing of the school and community life, 
rather than simply a liaison officer to 
persuade the community to accept the 
present school program. 

Such cooperative thinking should 
affect the classroom work of every 
teacher. One day last spring I saw that 
we had vocational guidance. Here was 
an institutional device which might have 
helped solve G—’s problem. But why 
hadn’t I known about it? Where had 
it originated? How did it operate? 

I didn’t know. I had no share in its 
planning, no chance to watch it grow 
from an idea to a functioning service; 
and because I hadn’t, it had not influ- 
enced my work or attitudes one whit. If 
teachers had shared in the thinking that 
went into that project, they would have 
seen ways in which to help solve the 
problem. Social science classes would 
have cooperated with the faculty in the 
study of the problem of getting a job, 
and in the re-evaluation of our com- 
mon American attitudes that success 
means money and that happiness comes 
from getting ahead of one’s neighbor. 
Art, shop, English, and music teachers 
would have tried to give students appre- 
ciations and powers of creative expres- 
sion to enable them to enjoy the good 
things of life even though they earned a 
living as mechanics or _ constructive 
workers. Science teachers would have 
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developed students’ interests in photog- 
raphy or radio so that they would have 
recreational or vocational value. And so 
might have begun a wave of pionecring 
in the classroom. 


When pioneering does begin, teachers 
need some active interest and coopera- 
tion from their supervisors. They want 
to be able to go to the principal and say, 
“This is what I want to do; I need some 
help in finding materials and working 
out procedures.” They want the prin- 
cipal to call in other teachers, sit down 
and help the group with the planning, 
and take time to see the work through. 
They want him to come into the class- 
room with the attitude, “How is it work- 
ing out?” and take time to isolate 
thoughtfully and objectively the suc- 
cessful features of their work and the 
points at which it may be improved. 
They want to confer with him about the 
problems of students whose needs the 
new program does not seem to fit, and 
about ways to widen their own under- 
standings and to increase their own se- 
curity in the handling of the problem. 
No more five-minute visits which put the 
teacher on the spot! 

Teachers who pioneer need to feel 
that their efforts are appreciated. They 
should be encouraged to demonstrate or 
to discuss for a department, for an in- 
ierested group of their colleagues, or for 
the whole faculty useful techniques 
which they have worked out. They 
should be encouraged to write up their 
experiences for the school and for pro- 
fessional journals. By most teachers, 
these forms of recognition are more 
highly valued than increased remunera- 
tion or promotion to positions of in- 
creased responsibility. 
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Such a program could not continue 
for long before it would be apparent 
that the fundamental need of a good 
teacher is closer personal contact with 
his students. And this is possible in any 
large degree only through administra- 
tive reorganization. One cannot go far 
toward understanding a hundred and 
fifty students whom he sees once a day 
for eighteen weeks and may never see 
again. Some way must be found to en- 
able one group of teachers to work 
with a fairly small group of students 
throughout their high school course. It 
may mean dividing a large school into 
small units, each with its own section 
of the building and its own teaching 
staff. A step in the right direction might 
be to let each student choose as coun- 
selor one teacher with whom he works 
in at least one class throughout his 
course. But no step can be taken unless 
administrators are willing to dismantle 
the present educational machine and re- 
design it in the interest of good teach- 
ing and real learning. 

When teachers and administrators 
work cooperatively on professional prob- 
lems they develop a trust in each other, 
a willingness to be natural in each 
other’s company, and a new feeling of 
friendliness and social unity. A sensitive 
administrator would develop and encour- 
age this spirit. He would understand 
that big, formal teas and dinners could 
be supplanted by picnics and informal 
gatherings that would encourage every- 
one to drop his reserve and social veneer. 
Teachers would realize that in order to 
be able to give students expressive ex- 
periences in art, dancing, writing, and 
creative activities in general, they must 
begin to seek personally enriching ac- 
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tivities for themselves. Participation in 
these activities by groups within the 
school, under the leadership of staff 
members who have something to offer, 
would increase the respect and friend- 
ship of teachers for each other, and give 
everyone the secure sense of belonging. 

My job would be a joy if all, or some, 
of these changes could come. They could 
come, too, but I’m afraid I cannot hope 
that they will— at least not soon. So 
the question is whether an ordinary 
classroom teacher, especially one who is 
new in the system and younger than 
many of the staff, can do anything to 
keep the joy of living for herself, and 
help to plant the seeds of change. 

Of course, I cannot effect changes in 
the whole faculty group or the whole 
student body; I must work with indi- 
vidual students and individual teachers. 
My best opportunity will come in work- 
ing with two groups of students who 
have to repeat sophomore composition. 
Many of these are victims of the school’s 
insensitiveness to their problems; both 
they and their teachers need to discover 
that they are worthy of good teaching. 
First of all, I shall try to let them feel 
the concern I have for their happiness 
and achievement, and try to open to 
them avenues for expressing their prob- 
lems. Observation and informal chats 
with the students and their parents will 
reveal some of their difficulties; tests 
will probably reveal others. Then the 
students and I can plan to use experi- 
ence in composition to help remove these 
handicaps and to build up each pupil’s 
sense of his own worthiness. We will 
read to see how others have become 
sensitive to their own environments and 
have written out of their own experience ; 
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and keep records of what we read to se 
how our interests grow. We will point 
out how analyzing our own expcriences 
in writing can help us understand what 
others write, and how writing and read. 
ing together will improve our reading 
abilities. Each student will be encour. 
aged to write what he chooses, and will 
keep a file of every piece of writing he 
does, so that he can see his power of 
expression grow. The best bits we wil 
revise first for content and clarity and 
then for mechanical correctness. When 
poor usage or grammar or punctuation 
prevent our writing effectively, we will 
have need for drill. Our best writing 
can be published in the school yearbook 
of creative writing, or in a collection of 
our own. And if we have something very 
important to say, and can say it well 
enough, we may present an assembly 
program or do something else to bring 
recognition from the rest of the school. 

Through this work with students I 
hope to find a basis for a new kind of 
relationship with teachers. Some pupils 
may resist all approaches at first, but if 
all of us share our understanding of 
these students we may find some solu- 
tions which will help everyone. Several 
of us may have students who need spe- 
cial types of experience; that need will 
give us a chance to plan together. Indi- 
viduals may develop interests in drama- 
tics or speech or newspaper writing; 
then I shall need help from teachers 
especially equipped in those fields. Pupils 
will show growth through the experi- 
ences provided for them in composition 
class ; sharing the evidence of their prog- 
ress may inspire teachers to give them 
encouragement in other classes. A sin- 
cere concern for the same students ought 
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to give us a basis for working together 
without hypocrisy or self-defensiveness. 

And if in time enough of us want a 
richer school experience for students we 
will find that we need special tests, films, 
hooks, and enough flexibility in the 
school program to permit excursions, 
interviews, or occasional long discussion 
periods. A group of teachers can ask 
for that help from administrators much 
more forcefully and successfully than 
can an individual teacher. 

But the satisfaction of seeing changes 
like these cannot possibly come except 
through endless patient effort. My im- 
mediate problem will be to find enough 
creative satisfaction so that I can keep 
on working without discouragement. 
There are some definite things I want to 
do outside of the classroom. I want to 
become more sensitive to the social pres- 
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sures that my students feel, through 
reading anthropology, sociology, and 
social psychology, and through actually 
working with a church group or a civic 
organization which is trying to relieve 
these pressures. I want to make use of 
any opportunities for small, informal 
social activities which will help me un- 
derstand the people from whom I was 
isolated last winter by our different pro- 
fessional viewpoints. I want to find at 
least one new, absorbing, non-profes- 
sional interest that will be as valuable 
to me as was this summer’s work in 
creative writing. I want to keep in touch 
with the people I’ve worked with this 
summer ; we need each other’s encourage- 
ment. Perhaps all these things together 
will keep me happy, spontaneous, and 
secure enough so that I can be a real 
person both in and out of school. 
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The issue discussed in Educational 
Method for November, “Intelligence in 
a Changing Universe,” is undoubtedly 
of interest to psychologists, philoso- 
phers, and others dealing with theories 
and study of human behavior. These 
persons also point out the importance 
of the questions for classroom teachers. 
In addition to the contributions just 
noted, the editors sought the opinions 
of educators who were directly con- 
cerned with working out curricula. 
The following statements, several of 
which were too late for the November 
issue, emphasize the significance of the 
question for those who plan the daily 
programs of school children. 


By Evirn M. Baver, successful super- 
vwor of elementary schools: 
“The implications of the research dis- 


cussed on this issue are very significant 
with respect to school programs, and 
the general adjustment of young chil- 
dren to the school situation. The wider 
implications upon social attitudes and 
general community living are also sig- 
nificant. 

“It reinforces other research in the 
growth of the child as a whole, and in 
the significance and interpretation of 
child behavior in general. It also rein- 
forces certain conclusions about school 
programs and the learning situation 
which have been increasingly accepted 
philosophically by many educators and 
parents. The importance of activity, of 
experience, of purpose as basic prin- 
ciples upon which to build school pro- 
grams is reemphasized. The need to make 
of schools socially normal and reason- 
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able places in which children may grow 
is made significant from a new angle. It 
should deliver the final blow to certain 
artificial and illogical practices of 
grouping, promotion, and _ teaching 
‘methods’ which have brought to the 
child frustration, humiliation, and dis- 
couragement. 

“To the teacher it brings added re- 
sponsibility, responsibility for providing 
for maximum growth for each child. It 
should, however, also bring added zest 
and enthusiasm because of the chal- 
lenge to resourcefulness and creative- 
ness. In one sense, it should simplify the 
problem of curriculum and instructional 
procedure. The job becomes primarily 
one of making the school environment as 
rich and as stimulating as possible and 
of adjusting human relations within the 
group sanely. 

“Socially, because of this position, the 
problem of education becomes of much 
graver consideration. This research 
should again emphasize the inter-action 
of social conditions upon educational 
purposes and practices. We cannot 
hedge. As a community we must see to 
it that we create the kind of world in 
which the right kind of education can 
take place. Every school that has at- 
tempted to build programs and environ- 
ments in terms of growth needs of chil- 
dren has been confronted at every step 
with underlying social conditions over 
which the school as such has little if 
any control. We must eliminate the 
deadening effects of poverty, of the 
drabness and mechanism of present life, 
of communities devoid of beauty, recre- 
ational facilities, and creative outlets 
for the individual if we are to create an 
environment in which 


each individual 
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may grow to his full intellectual statyy 
and in which each individual may grow 
completely as a person.” 


By Pavuu R. Hanna, specialist in social 
studies: 

“This issue of the nature of person- 
ality is of prime importance to edu- 
cators. If the evidence indicates that 
heredity primarily fixes narrow and un- 
modifiable limits of personality develop- 
ment then education has relatively little 
significance in shaping personality. On 
the other hand, if the evidence supports 
the thesis that the limits set by inherit- 
ance are very broad and the effect of 
environment in enriching personality 
within these limits is proved to be posi- 
tive, then the role of education becomes 
of first importance to the individual and 
to the culture. The present controversy 
confines itself too narrowly to the LQ. 
as a measure of personality development. 
The researchers and scholars in this 
controversy must take into account the 
total nature of the individual and the 
accumulating evidences from anthro- 
pology, sociology, human biology, and 
psychology that the organism is a prod- 
uct of his interaction with a given en- 
vironment. These evidences seem to sup- 
port those who hold that education must 
be concerned with the broadest state- 
ment of goals and then shape its prac- 
tices to provide the most enriching en- 
vironment designed to develop person- 
ality along desired directions. If the evi- 
dence should continue to support this 
point of view, educators must take far 
more seriously than they have heretofore 
their responsibility for designing edu- 
cation more appropriate to personality 
development.” 
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By Harotp BEeNsamIN, dean, school of 
education: 

“J am very glad to learn that a spe- 
cial issue of Educational Method will be 
devoted to a discussion of the nature 
and constancy of the intelligence quo- 
tint. A review of present knowledge 
concerning this question will be of par- 
ticular value to those of us who have 
found the 1.Q. to be a useful instrument 
in the fundamental educational work of 
understanding children. Anything which 
vill help us to use that instrument more 
skillfully and wisely will be much appre- 
ciated. We shall be delighted, further- 
more, if the special issue of the journal 
has the effect of reducing somewhat the 
recent abandon with which broad pro- 
nouncements on the basis of limited evi- 
dence have been made on the general 
question of what use is the I.Q.” 


By Juuia L. Haun, President, Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction: 


“The controversy over the nature and 
constancy of the I.Q. is of great im- 
portance to me as a supervisor. The 
point of view I have concerning the 
relative importance of nature and nur- 
ture in the educational scheme is bound 
to affect my ways of dealing with 
teachers. 

“The issue is not one of “Tests or No 
Tests” but of a narrow concept of 
growth which gives any part or parts 
of the educational program undue em- 
phasis as against a philosophy of 
growth and development which considers 
the problem more completely and values 
every individual as a person able to 
make a worthy contribution to the life 
of his group. 

“The degree of faith I have in the 


potential possibilities for growth of 
every individual and the responsibility 
I assume for awakening new interests 
and insistent drives and for helping them 
find satisfactory expression are quite 
as significant in my work with teachers 
as they are in the work of teachers with 
the children. 

“Undoubtedly nobody has all the an- 
swers to questions involved in this con- 
troversy. It is of the utmost importance 
to those of us in supervisory and ad- 
ministrative work to study every phase 
of the problem with our teachers and 
to determine, as far as possible, the 
effects of different practices upon the 
growth and development of children.” 


By Hoxanp Roserts, specialist in edu- 
cation through language arts: 


“Life, liberty and the pursuit of social 
security should not be measured out to 
children or adults in terms of their 
1.Q.’s until we know what they mean. 
To section classes, to limit educational 
opportunities, to build school programs 
on the basis of intelligence quotients is 
to assume what we do not know—the 
meaning of the I.Q. in terms of future 
creativity. 

“There is reliable evidence that dif- 
ferences in culture strongly condition 
the results of intelligence tests. Their 
use with all children, but especially with 
minority racial groups—Negroes, Mexi- 
cans, Philippinos, and the foreign- 
born—should be safeguarded against 
social reactionaries. 

“To the teacher or specialist thor- 
oughly aware of the many sided aspects 
of child study, the I.Q. has a value in 
understanding one of the temporary 
capacities of a child. When so used to 
find avenues of growth and development, 
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it has a place. As an isolated item it is 
untrustworthy and dangerous evidence 
likely to be seized upon by antisocial 
clements as a weapon to beat down the 
dispossessed.” 


By Auvin C. Evricn, specialist im meas- 
urement and in higher education: 


“The nature-nurture controversy is 
periodically revived. Now with the new 
Iowa evidence, it is in another flare-up 
stage. With psychologists who have de- 
voted their professional lives to a study 
of the problem disagreeing so sharply 
and, in some cases bitterly, the question 
can well be raised as to what the schools 
should do until the time when the ex- 
perts agree. Actually both sides of the 
controversy regard the environment as 
important. Psychologists who believe 
that the I.Q. is relatively constant as- 
sume that each child tested has had at 
least the educational advantages of the 
group upon which the test was standard- 
ized. Neither they nor others know what 
effect a decided improvement in the edu- 
cational environment for all children 
would have upon the standardization of 
the test. In other words, they now as- 
sume a relatively good and constant 
environment. Practically every psy- 
chologist would hold that the environ- 
ment should be improved for every child. 
Obviously, the psychologists who believe 
that the I.Q. for an individual can be 
changed regard the environment as very 
important. Why not then start with the 
basic assumption of both groups and set 
up in the schools the best educational 
situations we can conceive? As teachers 
in a democracy is not that after all our 
primary responsibility? Democracy as- 


sumes that the intelligence of each ind. 
vidual can be sufficiently developed x 
that he can vote on major issues son, 
of which have far reaching social, eo. 
nomic and political implications. (a, 
the schools in a democracy assunp 
otherwise?” 


By M. Kewnoic, specialist in Gener 
Semantics: 


“As to the nature of the LQ, m 
evaluate and formulate the problem by 
divorcing it from the question of the 
nature of ‘intelligence and __ proceed 
from that supposedly flippant descrip. 
tion of I.Q. tests, ‘they only test what 
they test.’ The statistical treament of 
the scores on such tests (or the so-called 
I.Q.) is thus freed of its magic and 
doctrinal hocus-pocus of academic pre- 
destination. 


“The so-called ‘intelligence’ test then 
becomes a useful though imperfect in- 
strument for diagnosis of an individual's 
ability to deal with restricted segments 
of the humanly important symbolic as- 
pects of his environment which are 
mostly linguistic. These tests of symbolic 
adjustment include, of course, the rudi- 
mentary patterns of ‘thinking’ (or ver- 
bal problem solving as represented in the 
1.Q. tests) standardized by ‘common 
sense’ and the limiting ‘logic of lan- 
guage’ unconsciously embedded in edu- 
cational systems. The 1.Q. then becomes 
a convenient device for rating the com- 
parative degree of such adjustment of 
the individuals in any group. 


““Testors’ will challenge my general: 
ization that they are testing chiefly 
language adjustment but I would ex- 


1See C. E. Tuthill, “An Analysis of the Implications and Reference of the Word ‘Intelligence,’ ” lows 
Academy of Science, Vol. XLV, 1938, 227ff, an application of the Multiordinal formulation of Korzybski 
(Science and Sanity Introduction to Non-aristotelian systems and General Semantics, Science Press, 1933). 
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if clude only the essentially manipulatory 


tests involving mostly spacial judgment 
and not symbolic processes (or mecha- 


co-M pisms).” 


“Only extremely low or high scores 
sem of crucial significance as indicating 
atypical personality adjustment in our 
heavily verbalized culture. Because of 
the predominately verbal character of 
most 1.Q. tests the extremely high score 
may be in some cases as much a danger 
signal as the low which is commonly 
viewed with alarm. Psychiatrically, the 
brilliant over-verbalized student, the 
highly rated product of our present 
schooling, is one of the most difficult 
type of cases because ‘cure’ (or ‘seeing 
life as it is’) depends on the degree to 
which his verbalizing reactions can be 
slowed down and re-educated. (In other 
words a high score may represent an 
over-adjustment to verbalism when con- 
nected with an under-adjustment to liv- 
ing facts, a dis-function of the map- 
territory relationship in symbolic orien- 
tation.) As we are a symbolizing class 
of life it is natural to view with alarm 
the future growth of a student who has 
not achieved an average adjustment to 
symbolism as indicated by his low rating 
on the I.Q. scale. However the low I.Q. 
is seldom viewed realistically and traced 
(1) to remedial organismal deficiency, 
due to predominantly physical causes, 
or (2) to semantogenic causes of person- 
ality disorganization and deficiency due 
to family, environment in infancy, struc- 
ture of language, etc. 

“As to constancy of the I.Q., claims 
of the unchangeableness of scores ap- 
pear to have been extrapolated from 


°The experiments of Yerkes at Yale, reported in Science, Vol. 89, No. 2321, 


guistic Sign Behavior in Chimpanzee,” 
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set-ups in which investigators, through 
dogmatic ‘thinking,’ have artificially ex- 
cluded possible different types of train- 
ing, psychosomatic treatment, radical 
environmental changes, etc. 

“Thoughtful teachers who study the 
contents of most I.Q. tests, and the score 
correlations with reading and vocabu- 
lary tests, and usually with academic 
ability tests, must be struck with the 
fact that I.Q. tests might better be 
labeled tests of adjustment to verbal 
school learning in a _ fundamentally 
standardized system of schooling. They 
would then cease to wonder why the I.Q. 
is a good average prognosis of potential 
growth as regards school learning in 
any school following the system, on 
whose human products the tests have 
been standardized. From this situation 
arises the myth of ‘constancy’ of the 
1.Q. as a measure of potential growth. 
Those who have had experience such as 
my co-workers’ and myself in providing 
a type of linguistic training radically 
different from the standard ‘intensional- 
ism,” have empirical evidence of quite 
definite changes in short periods in 
scores of students whose original I.Q.’s 
were in the lowest quartile. The effect 
in slowing down over-verbalized high 
I.Q. students is sharply observable, but 
not usually demonstrable by usual test- 
ing techniques. 

“Leaving aside medical, and heavy 
psychiatric cases, there seem to be two 
ways to radically alter the abilities 
which are represented by the I.Q.: (1) 
by change of what I call the total 
‘environmental-push,’ for instance the 


June 23, 1939, ‘‘Pre-Lin- 


585ff, are of interest as regards the evolution of the symbolic process, 


and the differentiation of ‘‘thereness,” spacial sense, and “‘thatness” representing a symbolic process or neural 


mechanism. 
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recent Iowa experiments, and (2) by 
changing a ‘single factor,’ such as the 
introduction of a fundamentally differ- 
ent method of linguistic training. Using 
the ‘single factor method’ much can be 
accomplished by focusing on improved 
linguistic training of even the better old 
types. Acutely significant results usually 
follow the introduction of the orienta- 
tions of General Semantics and the Ex- 
tensional method and techniques of 
‘thinking’ and use of language. The re- 
sults are significant not only of growth 
in school (or verbal) ‘intelligence’ as 
tested by I.Q.’s and school grades but 
in ‘living intelligence’ measured by ob- 
serving the individual’s reactions in life 
situations. 


“In summary, I look upon the I.Q. 
not as a technique of prognosis, but as 
a convenient rough diagnosis which is 
remedially helpful if the test perform- 
ance is studied as a sharp picture of 
each individual’s linguistic difficulties. 
In this way teachers may concentrate 
on the individual’s own peculiar personal 
confusions in dealing with the verbal 
chaos versus the living facts of experi- 
ence. By applying General Semantics 
we give him an orientation and a method 
for fitting the verbal abstractions 
(which have conditioned him since in- 
fancy) to the world of non-verbal living 
facts to which he must adjust. We 
believe the controversy over the con- 
stancy of I.Q. is concerned with a 
pseudo-problem, due to ambiguity of 
language, neglect of assumptions hid- 
den in the language used by investi- 
gators and theorizers, and insufficient 
analysis of significant factors in the 
situations from which evidence is drawn, 
both pro and con.” 


By Autce V. Kettner, Chairman of 
Commission on Human Relations, Pro. 
gressive Education Association: 


“This problem of measurement of 
adolescent intelligence is a complicated 
one. Regardless of the definitions one 
may have of intelligence, it is clear that 
performance varies greatly with psycho. 
somatic conditions. The new knowledge 
in endocrinology has indicated to us the 
marked changes in _ blood content, 
metabolism rate and growth rates that 
occur during adolescence. These changes 
may cause acceleration or retardation in 
certain aspects of growth. They may he 
accompanied by increased anxiety and 
consequent emotional blocking. Many 
adolescents go through periods when, to 
all appearances, they are quite stupid 
but in actuality are only blocked by the 
combined psychic and physical tensions 
operating at that time. Studies such as 
those of Jones, Stoltz and Brown in 
California should be analyzed carefully 
for the significance of these factors in 
adolescent performance. Especial atten- 
tion should be given to changes in 
metabolism and corresponding changes 
in behavior. 


If one ventures to define the meaning 
of intelligence there is all the mor 
reason for suspicion of I.Q. measure 
ments on the adolescent or any other 
level. We have known for a long time 
that the I.Q. does not adequately repre- 
sent the broad range of function 
demanded in effective living. Subtle per- 
sonality factors, relating more to wu 
conscious factors than to the play of it- 
telligence, often wield a determining 
influence upon the effectiveness with 
which the person lives. For example, the 
most persuasive talkers are not always 


those with the higher I.Q.’s. We have 
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found in the motion picture project of 
the Commission on Human Relations 
that those with lower I.Q.’s, as measured 
by standardized tests, often perform 
better in discussions and reveal more 
psychological insight than those with 
higher 1.Q.’s. 

The pernicious element about the use 
of the I.Q. is that, in many cases, the 
teacher’s expectation of the child is 
gauged by this standardized measure- 
ment and this is what she expects of 
him. Surely if we believe, as we must, 
that education is concerned with the 
whole of life adjustment, then the I.Q. 
is not only insufficient as a measure of 
effective life performance, but is defi- 
nitely misleading. 

Were there space, we should examine 
the tremendous impact of our culture 
with its taboos, prescriptions, frustra- 
tions, and delights, upon the adolescent. 
Because adolescence is normally a time 
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for the addition of adult sex expression 
to the whole of life, cultural pressures 
seem particularly violent and repressive 
to the adolescent. The conflict between 
inner demands and outer pressures pro- 
duces anxieties, feelings of restraint, 
fears and forebodings of shadowed fu- 
tures. The energy drained into anxiety 
is not available for the fullest use of 
intelligence and so the adolescent may 
seem to slump, to be less bright than he 
was as a younger child, when really the 
many cultural pressures are preventing 
him from releasing his intelligence for 
effective use. Rather than to spend our 
time and money measuring I.Q.’s we 
should devote our energies and resources 
to the kind of education which is both 
preventive and reconstructive for the 
adolescent’s emotional and _ physical 
health. Only by freeing intelligence for 
action can we realize the promise of 
democracy. 
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The development of the integrative 
program has given art a new place in the 
modern school. Through acquaintance 
with the arts of many peoples in many 
eras, children gain a deepened under- 
standing of the highest expression of 
those cultures and times. Teachers are 
coming to realize that a well-balanced 
experience in relation to a study of any 
culture or period of history is impossible 
unless art expression is included. 

Through children’s own creative ex- 
pression, art becomes an important 
means of education. All human beings 
have an inner drive toward emotional 
and esthetic expression. Art provides 
a way by which children may satisfy 
that drive and objectify their experi- 
ences. 

The classroom teacher in most schools 
is responsible for the art experiences of 
her pupils. Supervisors of art or other 
teachers with specialized art training 
are available in most instances to offer 
guidance, but the actual work with 
children is usually the function of the 
regular classroom teacher. Her knowl- 
edge of art and her skill in providing 
children with art experiences must be 
equal to the demands of a modern in- 


tegrative program. This study is an 
attempt to ascertain the specific prepa- 
ration in art which California edv- 
cators believe is essential for the general 
elementary teacher. 


Technique of the Study 


In the spring of 1939 the director of 
art’ and the director of elementary 
education of the Redlands Public 
Schools prepared a statement of opinion 
concerning training in graphic and in- 
dustrial arts desirable for general 
elementary teachers. Through the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
these suggestions were distributed with a 
letter of explanation to city and county 
supervisors of elementary school art 
and to members of graphic and indus- 
trial art departments in institutions for 
the education of elementary teachers. 
The request was made that the state- 
ment be studied carefully and_ that 
points of agreement or disagreement be 
reported. 


Two replies were received from county 
supervisors of art, 21 from members 
of art departments in 14 teacher train- 
ing institutions, and 17 from supervisors 
of graphic and industrial art in 15 


*Graphic and Industrial Arts Essential in the Preparation of the General Elementary Teacher is the first of 
a series of articles prepared by Miss Heffernan and associates dealing with the problems in the preparation 


of teachers to meet modern educational problems. 
1M. Louise Arnold. 
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California cities. It is noteworthy that 
in many instances a single reply rep- 
resented the thinking of all members of 
the art staff of a school system or an 
institution for the education of teachers. 
Participation in the study, therefore, 
was far greater than the number of re- 
plies alone would indicate. 


The replies were carefully analyzed. 
There was general agreement with the 
original statement, although many sug- 
gestions were made for the improve- 
ment of the statement of specific items. 

A number of the replies indicated that 
ten semester units of college or university 
training in graphic and industrial arts 
are a satisfactory minimum. Others be- 
lieved that ten units are too severe a re- 
quirement in the light of necessary 
courses in other fields. A few expressed 
the opinion that the number of units 
suggested is inadequate to assure desir- 
able training. Several of these stated 
that students who undertake teacher 
training with no high school courses in 
art will find it impossible to acquire sat- 
isfactory techniques in only ten semester 
hours of instruction. They suggested 
that high school administrators have a 
responsibility for the guidance of stu- 
dents who will probably enter the teach- 
ing profession to see that they include 
art courses in their program of studies 
on the secondary level. 


Excellent suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the items on industrial art were 
received. On the basis of all the replies 
a revised statement of training in 
graphic and industrial arts desirable for 
the general elementary teacher has been 
prepared. 

In GENERAL 


It has been suggested that students 
who wish to qualify for the general ele- 


mentary teaching credential should in- 
clude in their professional preparation 
six units in graphic arts with an addi- 
tional four units in the industrial arts. 
It is assumed that certain skills are ordi- 
narily demanded for the general ele- 
mentary teacher in the field of art, and 
that the program of professional educa- 
tion should equip the graduate to as- 
sume the art activities of any elemen- 
tary grade. 


Since students in any course for 
teacher preparation will bring to the sub- 
ject widely varying abilities in artistic 
skill and different backgrounds in knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the many forms 
of artistic expression, it is strongly rec- 
ommended that the ten semester units 
of college instruction be based on a sur- 
vey of the needs of individual students. 
The training courses will then provide 
instruction built on the student’s previ- 
ous experience, at the same time round- 
ing out that training and preparing 
the student to direct the artistic ex- 
pression of children. It is therefore prob- 
able that the particular organization of 
the courses will vary from year to year 
according to the background and skill 
of the students enrolled. 


Grapuic Arts 


Art permeates and enriches every as- 
pect of modern life. The ability to see 
and enjoy beauty about him, to arrange 
his own surroundings in good taste, and 
to express himself through various media 
with originality and sincerity is one of 
the needs of every elementary school 
child. In the integrative program, art 
problems grow out of the children’s daily 
living and should be met as they arise. 
The application of art principles is not 
limited to a brief drawing period, but 
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occurs in almost every school activity 
from the arrangement of work on an 
arithmetic paper to the cooperative 
painting of a mural. The teacher should 
know, too, how to provide experiences 
rich in technique without sacrificing 
creativity. The following outline indi- 
cates the major aspects of art which 
should be included in the teacher educa- 
tion curriculum. 


Knowledge and skills the teacher 
should possess by the end of the train- 
ing period: 


1. Knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of design by use of line and 
color so that she may guide chil- 
dren in their expression in all acti- 
vities. 

2. Some experience with the artistic 
expression of peoples, past and pres- 
ent, commonly studied in the ele- 
mentary school in order that the 
study of various cultures may be 
enriched through the inclusion of the 
arts. 

3. The desire and ability to locate and 
use fine works of art available in 
the local community, such as mu- 
seum exhibits, private collections 
which might be shown to children, 
fine books owned by the library, 
motor cars on the street, carefully 
designed articles of household use, 
and architecture, both residential 
and industrial. 

4, Familiarity with sources of good 
prints, traveling exhibitions, films 
showing crafts and industrial art 
processes, and current examples of 
fine artistic expression which may 
be obtained at small cost for use in 
the school. 


5. The ability to make use of oppor- 
tunities for appreciation of art in 
the best motion pictures, advertis- 
ing displays, exhibits, beautiful 
landscape, and to encourage children 
to enjoy such experiences wherever 
they are encountered. 


10. 


12, 


13. 





The ability to handle the tools anj 
to perform the art processes which 
elementary school children common); 
use. 


Thorough familiarity with the er- 
ative expression appropriate for 
children of various maturity levels, 
in order that the art expression o{ 
the school may be childlike yet show 
progress from year to year. 


The ability to judge a free, crea- 
tive, childish expression of an idea 
or experience. 


The habit of applying principles of 
beauty and good taste to her own 
personal appearance. 


The ability to maintain a cheerful 
environment in a classroom which 
is serviceable as a workroom, 
orderly, and harmonious in color 
and decoration. 


Skill in stimulating children to ex- 
press themselves creatively through 
media common to the elementary 
school, and to experiment with new 
media and new uses of old media. 


Skill in evaluating children’s artistic 
expression in such a way as to pre- 
serve the child’s confidence in him- 
self and his spontaneity of expres- 
sion, and at the same time to aid 
him to improve his technique when 
he sees a need. 


Ability to help children develop the 
following skills: 


a. Representation 
Sufficient graphic power so that 
children can draw figures and 
animals, at rest and in action, 
trees, buildings, boats, and 
other objects, taking care that 
such drawing remains free and 
positive. 

b. Color 


Knowledge of how to combine 
colors harmoniously. 

Sufficient knowledge of color 
theory to enable the child to 
mix colors as he needs them. 
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c. Composition 
Making true creative interpre- 
tations of experiences, making 
objects in the picture large in 
size in order to fill the space 
well, making a center of inter- 
est in the composition, knowing 
simple ways of showing per- 
spective, knowing how to fin 
simple compositions in the 
school environment, knowing 
how to arrange written work 
well, how to plan the school 
paper artistically, how to mount 
pictures, how to arrange a bul- 
letin board; knowing how to 
plan and plant a garden with 
good taste. 


d. Lettering 


Making simple upper and lower 
case letters when needed ; know- 
ing how to apply lettering, as 
in maps, posters, or signs, with 
good spacing and arrangement. 


e. Good Taste 


Appreciating the work of fel- 
low pupils, displaying pictures, 
flowers, or arrangements of ob- 
jects as decoration in the 
schoolroom or home; selecting 
desirable furnishings or deco- 
rations to make or purchase for 
the school; selecting harmonious 
color and design for one’s own 
clothing; knowing simple prin- 
ciples of arranging flowers; ap- 
preciating fine works of art and 
learning to prefer them to the 
cheap and tawdry; appreciating 
beauty in the natural surround- 
ings, and developing pride in 
their preservation and enhance- 
ment. 


14. Knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of simple crafts and ability to 
help children acquire the necessary 
skills. Crafts suggested fer the 
elementary school include: simple 
stage sets, costume making, block 


1982, p. 96. 
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printing, carving of various ma- 
terials, puppetry, decorative map 
making, decorative paper making, 
simple book binding. 


InpustTRIAL ARTS 


The nature of industrial arts has been 
stated by Bonser as follows: 


By industrial arts we mean a study of 
the ways and means by which we are 
efficiently supplied with the materials 
and products which we use in daily life. 
This includes the study of the changes 
we make in raw materials to increase 
their value for usage, the study of selec- 
tion in relationship to purpose of usage, 
a study of the care and upkeep of prod- 
ucts possessed, and a study of the social 
responsibilities we should share as a re- 
sult of the methods and practices of in- 
dustrial production and distribution.’ 


The teacher who would utilize chil- 
dren’s interests will permit them to ex- 
periment and manipulate. There is little 
doubt that learning is more realistic if 
children are given opportunity to carry 
on the processes by which man satisfies 
his needs. 

The value of the industrial arts in the 
elementary school curriculum has been 
expressed by Bonser and Mossman: 


. meanings are realized more fully 
through the actual constructions and the 
judgments of results than by merely 
talking and reading about the problems 
or even by looking at pictures or models 
of objects considered. There is some- 
thing of meaning and significance which 
attaches to experiences of actual practical 
participation which is not realized with- 
out it. The realities of experience make 
for a genuineness and permanence of 
meaning not realized from the mere 
getting of information about facts and 
relationships. To one who has spun a 
small quantity of thread or yarn, who 
has woven a small rug, who has con- 


1Frederick Gordon Bonser, Life Needs and Education. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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structed a house or a piece of furniture, 
who has made a piece of pottery, and 
who has followed through the different 
illustrative methods of food preserva- 
tion . . . to such a person all of the 
industrial activities corresponding to 
these have a fullness and warmth of 
interest and meaning not possessed by 
one who has not had these experiences.” 


It is difficult to draw the distinction 
between fine and industrial art. A child 
studying Pueblo Indian life, for in- 
stance, wishes to make pottery in order 
that he may serve food in true Indian 
fashion. He learns to mix clay with 
water in the proper proportion, to allow 
it to season before he works it. He makes 
a base for his bowl, prepares a coil of 
clay which he applies row on row, until 
the bowl is large enough to serve his 
purpose. These are industrial art pro- 
cesses. 

The bowl, however, must have a shape 
that is suited to its use. It must have 
good proportion. If it is to be decorated 
after the clay has dried the child must 
know something about Indian design and 
the application of color. Here art prin- 
ciples are needed to complement the in- 
dustrial art process of manipulating 
clay. 

In the child’s mind no such distinction 
exists. He is interested solely in mak- 
ing a bowl in which he can store the corn 
he has ground or serve the Indian food 
he has prepared. The teacher, however, 
needs to know how to direct children in 
both graphic and industrial arts. One 
without the other is incomplete. Too 
often teachers have been trained only in 
the graphic arts and now find them- 
selves inadequately prepared to help 
children recreate the authentic life of a 
specific culture. 


2Frederick Gordon Bonser and Lois Coffey Mossman, Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools. 


The MacMillan Company, 1923, p. 47 
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The story of any culture is the 
story of man’s struggle to meet his basic 
needs of food, clothing, shelter, utensils, 
tools, and records. The discovery and 
utilization of raw materials in his ep- 
vironment, and the processes by which 
he converts those materials into prod- 
ucts useful to him tell the story of 
man’s progress through the ages. The 
teacher who wishes to guide children in 
a study of any culture, whether prini- 
tive or modern, must be able to help 
them recreate the major life processes, 
Her own background should include 
knowledge of the following: 


1. Food 

Its production, processing, distribu- 
tion, and preparation for use in the 
home. 


2. Clothing 
Sources of raw materials, processes 
by which they are converted into 
products usable by man; the cloth- 
ing man makes of these materials. 


. Shelter 
The relation of type of home to cli- 
mate and available materials; ma- 
terials used in constructing man’s 
shelter; their preparation and use; 
home furnishings and decorations; 
home sanitation. 

4, Utensils 

Use of clay, wood, gourds, shells, 

glass, reeds, and the like in prepar- 

ing utensils for daily use; the ap- 

plication of design and decoration to 

make them more beautiful. 


i) 


. Tools and machines 
Evolution and use of tools, their 
proper care, dexterity in handling: 
understanding of changed living due 
to introduction of machines. 


6. Records 
Beginnings of records; making of 
paper; block printing and lettering; 
invention of printing; evolution of 
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modern books and newspapers; the 
art of book-making. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 

The results of the study are of inter- 
est to: 

1. Institutions for teacher education 
whose faculties are responsive to the 
trend of elementary education in the 
schools which they serve. 

Teachers in service who wish to im- 
prove their training to meet the needs 
of children in schools of today. 

3. Supervisors who wish to organize 
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workshops during the school year or 
to direct teachers to summer study 
where they may round out their 
training in graphic and industrial art. 

4. School administrators who select and 
assign teachers to elementary schools 
and who wish to secure candidates 
prepared to direct a rich art pro- 
gram. 

. High school principals and counselors 
who will recommend background 
courses in graphic and industria] arts 
to students who may wish to become 
teachers in the elementary schools. 


Gr 
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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TALK IT OVER 


At the meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association in San Francisco, 
June, 1939, the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table discussed T'olerance in 
Book Selection for Young People. Par- 
ticipating in this panel were teachers, 
parents, young people’s librarians, 
writers for young people, and young 
people themselves. The discussion cen- 
tered upon the question, Is close guid- 
ance a benefit or an obstacle to reading? 
It was hoped some light might be thrown 
on such questions as the following: ~ 

1. Do students feel that a segregation 
of young people’s books in a public 
library restricts their reading? 

2. Do they like guidance in their read- 
ing or do they prefer to select their 
own books? 


3. Is too much stress put on books we 
think may help them to meet life, 
and not enough on recreational read- 
ing? 

4. Is a too helpful attitude an obstacle 
to encouraging the reading interests 
of young people? 

5. Does the librarian, in her personal 
contact with students, reveal too 
much of an effort to uplift and in- 
spire? 

6. How much does reading influence 

opinions and actions? 

Is the librarian’s fear of harming 

young and sensitive minds a detri- 

ment or a benefit? 

8. What do young people like to read 
today? 

9. Do their parents advise them in 

their recreational reading? 

Is parental pressure brought to bear 

when questionable books are read? 

11. Are we as librarians keeping up with 
young people today? 


A stenographic record of the contri- 
butions by three high school girls' js 
given here. While they spoke from their 
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own experience their points of viey 
are probably representative of the 
opinions of many students in many parts 
of our country. Their brief statement; 
are offered for what help they can give 
to the high school teacher honestly try- 
ing to assist students with their reading. 


StupEnt A 


My own opinions on this matter of 
guidance in book selection in no way 
reflect the opinions of my librarian, but 
they are gleaned from a survey I under- 
took, to find out what the students like 
to read. Our high school is a good 
school. We have both commercial and 
academic courses and all types of stu- 
dents attend and read many books. 
Young people do read a great deal and 
there are such numbers of books. Guid- 
ance is necessary but the difficulty is to 
find out how much guidance we need. 
Young people do want help but high 
school students are ashamed to admit 
it. Perhaps when your mother told you 
to read a certain book, you objected 
to this as you were not used to guid- 
ance. Guidance should be started early: 
my younger brother discusses books with 
the librarian, and I feel he will be helped 
by her advice. 

Of course, there are undesirable book: 
on the market. Young people do not 
want to be restricted and the red mark 
on a book noting it is “taboo” makes 
them want to read it. To be a friend 
to students, don’t talk about uplifting 
their ideals, although they do want bene- 


1Participants: Evelyn Siegel, San Francisco; Betty Jeanne Alexander, Oakland; Evelyn Crocker, Berkeley 
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ft from reading as well as pleasure. 
Young people read not only for the 


[tories but for the ideas in them. The 
“Biverage person thinks it is smart to do 
‘things mentioned in books. 


Be friends 
with young people and guide them; but 





‘iif you forbid them to read, and mark a 


book as “forbidden,” just watch them 
take it. 
I think that the teachers should guide 


the students to read different kinds of 


books. If a teacher discusses a subject 
and makes it interesting enough for the 
students to become interested, and lets 
the students set their own standards, 


[they are not likely to venture into fields 


that are undesirable. Sometimes I am 


[tempted to read unsavory books, and be- 
.feome disgusted. When I learn what they 


are like there is no more desire; but I 
have to know what other people are 


reading. 


Srupent B 


In comparing notes on our lists of 


“Pquestions, my companion and I decided 


to take certain questions from the list 


‘Jand answer them. I shall deal with five. 


1. Do students feel that a segregation 
of young people’s books in a public li- 
brary restricts their reading? 


From twelve to thirteen I don’t think 


‘Jit matters if one can’t take out a book 


from a certain place in the library. The 
older student, with increased wisdom and 
naturity has acquired the judgment to 
pick out his own bowks. The restriction 
hampers him and he definitely feels that. 


;[By the time he is a high school senior, 


the average individual has a pretty solid 
background and well established ideals 


-Jend is safe to be exposed to almost any 


book. 
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2. What do young people like to read 
today? 

Classics and modern authors as well. 
I think that increasingly as we grow 
older we get a sense of the futility of a 
great deal of fiction and realize that time 
is too short to do anything but pick 
out the best. Classics we like to read for 
general cultural knowledge. There is de- 
veloping more and more consciousness of 
modern literature. Students of high 
school and college age are informed on 
authors; they know what is being writ- 
ten, and they read a lot of it. They ex- 
change ideas with each other and they 
have to be “up on their reading,” so to 
speak, to hold their own intelligently in 
a conversation. Of course ordinary ad- 
venture, mystery, and romance stories 
will never lose their appeal for light 
recreational reading, but I do feel that 
there is a definite swing toward more dis- 
crimination in book selection and more 
intelligent reading by young people. 


3. Do parents advise young people in 
their recreational reading? 

To this I would answer a quite definite 
No. Such at least has been my case and 
that of friends like me. For one thing, 
parents do not know a great deal about 
what sort of books their children prefer 
for light reading. Oh, they know in gen- 
eral that Johnny likes mysteries or that 
Mary simply can’t get enough of the 
“Boone girls series,” but as far as actual 
advice on specific books Johnny or Mary 
would enjoy I think there’s very little 
knowledge on the part of parents. For 
another thing, so many books have been 
written since our parents were our age 
that they wouldn’t know much about 
very many of the books on young 
people’s shelves today. I believe that 
recreational reading is left pretty much 
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to the student, his teachers, perhaps, 
and the librarian unless parents exert 
pressure. This goes hand in hand with 
the next question. 


4. Is parental pressure brought to 
bear when questionable books are read? 


That depends a lot upon how much 
parents really know about what their 
children are reading. If the only super- 
vision is the occasional picking up of a 
book left lying around the house and 
the examining of it to see “what Susa- 
bella is reading now,” then probably 
there is little or no parental pressure. 
But if a student is in the habit of dis- 
cussing what he would like to read with 
his mother or father, then I think there 
will be very definite parental pressure 
if he mentions that he thinks he will read 
such and such a book. However, it is 
lamentable to say that there is increas- 
ingly less of the latter and more and 
more of the former attitude, as in other 
phases of modern life. The very definite 
modern trend of freedom for children 
affects reading as it does other activ- 
ities, so that I would think that gener- 
ally there is little or no parental 
pressure against the reading of question- 


able books. 


5. Do books put ideas into students’ 
heads? 


I think whether or not a book puts 
ideas into young people’s heads depends 
on the book. If it is definitely a modern 
book and the heroine is a modern girl, 
is rich and smuggles jewels into the 
country, I don’t think that is going to 
start a smuggling racket; or, if a heroine 
is unhappy and runs away from home, I 
don’t think the reader will run away at 
the next reprimand. Young people are 
intelligent enough to get cultural back- 
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ground from books but do not accept 
a pattern for their own lives. 


Stupent C 
I shall try to put myself as well as my 
colleagues off in the distance, and try to 
analyze ourselves and the various sub- 


jects concerning the problem to be dis- 
cussed. 


1. Do young people like guidance or 
do they prefer to select their own books) 

My young people shall include thos 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age. 
A poll at my high school brought out the 
following points. About fifteen per cent 
felt they needed guidance in their read- 
ing, because they were at a loss in choos- 
ing books intelligently. Their difficulty 
lay in the fact that they did not have 
the proper sort of supervision and guid- 
ance at the period when most people 
from ten to thirteen years are making 
their first acquaintance with the library. 

I feel that the solution to this is to 
have a plentiful supply of book lists on 
various subjects for students to take ad- 
vantage of in high school. To these will 
be added the influence of book reviews on 
the radio, reviews in newspapers and 
magazines, best seller lists, book adver- 
tisements, and student reviews in school. 
This is still a form of indirect guidance. 
Few of the students, however, who did 
not need guidance, failed to take sugges- 
tions from the sources mentioned above. 
The student likes guidance but he prefers 
to make his own selection. 


2. Is a too helpful attitude an obstacle 
in encouraging the reading interests of 
the student? 

The frequent plea of the students is 
to let them do a little exploring. They 
like to feel that the book is their own 
discovery. Also young people resent be- 
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ing helped too much. Personally, I feel 
that the manner in which one is helped 
has a lot to do with it. Some instructors 
feel that if they analyze completely and 


'Hirequently passages, say from Shake- 


speare, the student will haunt the library. 


‘EThis is an erroneous conclusion, for the 
“Bstudents will take the attitude that in 


order to read Shakespeare intelligently 
one has to analyze it. If the instructor 
dins it into our heads all the time, the 
conclusion is that she evidently thinks 
our mentality must not be very high, be- 
cause we cannot draw our own conclu- 
sions. With many students the feeling 


fis that they don’t have to follow to the 


letter the instruction offered. They can 
discard what they wish and sooner or 
later they will be enjoying their reading 


material. The students were all agreed 


that the too helpful attitude as an ob- 
stacle has been found predominantly in 
the teachers, the library evidently feeling 
that this creates a prejudice and discour- 
ages individuality. 


3. Is too much stress put on books the 
librarians think may help students to 
meet life problems, and not enough on 
recreational reading? 


The majority of students I questioned 
answered this question affirmatively. 
Most books for required reading are not 
recreational and little time is left for 
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light reading. Also they thought that the 
student lost interest because reading be- 
came a bore. I believe that light read- 
ing often helps in meeting life’s problems, 
although many times a situation is cre- 
ated in a world we do not live in and 
gives no advice that can be put to the 
test. However, one has to have the 
ability to cast out what is worthless and 
absorb what is beneficial when reading a 
recreational book. Therefore, there is 
evidence that emphasis can be put on 
books which will help students to meet 
life while also serving as recreational 
literature. 


4. If left free to read as he pleases, 
will a student read only so-called trash? 


I don’t believe there is so much diffi- 
culty with students’ reading so-called 
trash. The influence of the book reviews, 
student reviews in classrooms, the best 
summer lists, the many public libraries, 
and conversation with other people are 
the main incentives to the students for 
the reading of all types of books, and the 
so-called trash does not seem to be on 
those lists. That type of reading is go- 
ing out. I know with my own associates 
I think this type of book is losing popu- 
larity. Students are becoming more and 
more aware that there is something that 
they have in common with older people. 








EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 








Educational Method wishes for its 
readers A Happy New Year. A happy 
year for supervisors and teachers means 
a year of progress, of increased un- 
derstanding, of better teaching. In a 
world beset by fears as is this one, better 
teaching is difficult to achieve. Neither 
teachers nor children work best when 
in an atmosphere of fears; but teachers, 
like children, gain confidence through 
attacking, not evading difficulties. It 
is for this reason that the articles chosen 
for the January issue present the ex- 


$$. 


periences of students, teachers, and sy. 
pervisors who are working out new ways 
for meeting today’s problems. There js 
a tendency, now that most of the world 
is at war or in great conflict, for us to 
become smug, and thankful that we ar 
not as other men. The danger in this 
was pointed out long ago. American - 
curity places great dependence upon edu- 
cation of its youth. The self-criticism, 
experimentation, and exploration of new 
fields now apparent in thousands of 
our schools are our most hopeful signs, 





To the Members 


Ruth Cunningham probably spent the 
busiest December this year that she has 
ever experienced in her very busy life. 
Arriving in Washington on December 
first, she plunged at once into the work 
of the Headquarter’s Office, completed 
plans for the February meetings of the 
Department in St. Louis and spent her 
spare(?) time finding an apartment and 
getting settled before Old St. Nick 
started down her chimney. 

Miss Cunningham is eager to serve 
you and hopes to meet you in St. Louis. 
When you are traveling near Washing- 
ton, plan to stop and visit the Head- 
quarter’s Office. 

The program of the St. Louis meet- 
ing is now complete with the exception 
of names of assistants in the three labo- 
ratory sections. These will be added in 
the final programs. We have planned 
fewer programs this year and are de- 
pending upon our members to cooperate 
fully in all of them. You will receive 


registration cards for the laboratory sec- 
tions soon. Do sign up for one of them 
and participate in the discussions. We 
think we have a good program. What 
do you think? 

The committee appointed to nominate 
members for the Board of Directors 
consists of Edith Bader (chairman), 
Gilbert Willey and Marion Jordan. The 


new board members will be elected atf?: 


the St. Louis meeting. The committee 
is anxious to receive suggestions from 
the field. Please send your suggestions 
at once to Miss Bader at Perry School, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. There are five 
places to be filled on the Board of 
Directors. 

Memberships that expire in January 


and February should be renewed at oncef,. 


in order that program material for the 


February meeting may be received 
promptly. 
Julia L. Hahn 
President. 
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9:30 A.M. Speakers: 1. Henry Harap, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Committee Room 3-C Topic—Curriculum Materials Suited to Creative 
Municipal Auditorium Supervision. (20 minutes.) 


e 
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PROGRAM 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION, OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION IN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
FEBRUARY, 1940 


TueME—Supervision As a Guide In Developing Learning Experiences 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


Group PLANNING, THE EssENCE OF SUPERVISION 
Hollis Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Coordinator of Morning and Afternoon Sessions. 


General Session—Hollis Caswell, Presiding 


2. Dale Zeller, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 
Topic—The Role of the Teacher in Supervision. 
(20 minutes.) 
8. John Hockett, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Topic—Kinds of Experiences Which Should Be 
Fostered Through Supervision. 
(20 minutes.) 
Discussion from the floor. 
Business Meeting. 


Afternoon Laboratory Sessions 


(These three laboratory groups will carry forward discussion of the 
three topics presented in the morning. Materials will be exhibited in 
connection with the laboratory discussion.) 


2:15 P.M. 1. Laboratory Group 1. Leader, W. B. Featherstone, 
Committee Room 3-A Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Municipal Auditorium See Topic 1 on Morning Program. 
Assistants 
(to be added) 
2:15 P.M. 2. Laboratory Group 2. Leader, Gilbert Willey, Director of 
Committee Room 3-C Elementary Education, Denver, Colorado. 
Municipal Auditorium See Topic 2 on Morning Program. 
Assistants 
(to be added) 
2:15 P.M. 8. Laboratory Group 3. Leader, Gladys Potter, Supervisor of 
Committee Room 3-D Primary Grades, Long Beach, California. 
Municipal Auditorium See Topic 3 on Morning Program 
Assistants 


(to be added) 


Nore: The three groups will meet in Committee Room 3-C at 3:30 P.M. 
for summary of discussions. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


9:30 A.M. 4. General Session—Julia L. Hahn, presiding. 
Assembly Hall 4 Joint meeting of the Department with the Society for Cu. 
Municipal Auditorium riculum Study, Department of Elementary School Principals M)zar 
Department of Rural Education, and Association for Chill. Ma 
hood Education. of 
Presentation of Twelfth Yearbook, “Newer Instructional _ 
Practices of Promise’—Helen Heffernan, Chairman of a 
Yearbook Committee. ash 
Evaluation of Yearbook by ma 
Mildred English, Milledgeville, Georgia, ven 
representing The Society for Curriculum Study. lace. 
Irwin A. Wilson, LaGrange, Illinois, Ih 
representing The Department of Elementary Scho! he 
Principals. a 
Kate V. Wofford, Buffalo, New York, hing 
representing The Department of Rural Education. cain 
Beryl Parker, New York City, emb 
representing The Association for Childhood Education, sha 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 ope 
12:30 Crystal Room Luncheon—Edith Bader, Assistant Superintendent of School.f I | 
Hotel Jefferson Ann Arbor, Michigan, presiding. robl 


The Department Merry-Go-Round 
Ruth Cunningham (Executive Secretary), and State 
Promotion Chairmen. 
Lou LaBrant (Editor of Educational Method), and Th 
Executive Committee. 
COMMITTEE AND BOARD MEETINGS 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 25 

9:00 A.M. Executive Committee 

Private Dining Room 8 

Hotel Jefferson 

2:00 P.M. Board of Directors 

Private Dining Room 8 

Hotel Jefferson 






5:00 P.M. Tea for the Board of Directors, State Promotion Chairmen.fon § 
Private Dining Room 1 Editorial Board and Advisory Editors, given by ExecutivefPya, 
Hotel Jefferson Committee. 8 u 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 ord 
2:00 P.M. Executive Committee vail 


Private Dining Room 2 
Hotel Jefferson 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 
9:00 A.M. Board of Directors 
Private Dining Room 2 
Hotel Jefferson 
2:00 P.M. Executive Committee 
Private Dining Room 2 
Hotel Jefferson 










































May I take this opportunity to in- 
roduce myself? J know that we are all 
orry that Miss Simmons is leaving the 
ashington office, but I sincerely hope 
may meet the obligations of the office, 
ven though I cannot fully take her 
lace. 

I haven’t been in the office long enough 
ohave any definite impressions, but one 
hing I have learned—it isn’t run on a 
ne-way basis. It is truly the office of the 
embership, managed by and for them. 
shall depend much on your help, and 
ope I may be of service to you. 


I hope you will write to me—about 
roblems of supervision, about some un- 
sual work you know of, about how this 
fice might be of help, or about any- 
hing which is of interest or bothers you. 
know I don’t know all the answers, but 
may be able to put you in touch 
ith someone who does. 

I hope to meet you at the conven- 
ion in St. Louis in February. 

] 


Our hats off to the Illinois As- 
ociation of Supervision and Instruc- 
ion for the splendid Study Conference 
n Supervision and Leadership held in 
vanston on November 16, 17, and 
8 under the leadership of Dr. Marion 
ordan. Copies of the program are 
vailable in the office of Supervisors 
nd Directors of Instruction. Write 
or one—we think you'll enjoy read- 
ng it. 


he 


re 


& 


A conference on Inter-American Re- 
ations in the Field of Education was 
eld at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 





ington, D. C., on November 9-10. The 
conference was called by Secretary of 
State, Honorable Cordell Hull, and was 
attended by leaders from both North and 
South America. Our Department was 
represented by Dr. Hahn and Miss Edna 
Simmons. 
od 

Miss Kate Honx of the College of 
Education, University of Georgia, is a 
leader of an interesting development in 
the training of supervisors. Scholar- 
ships were given to thirty outstanding 
teachers in the state, for two years. The 
college furnished the background courses, 
the county offered the field experiences, 
and the workshop, directed by Miss 
Honx, furnished the laboratory setting 
for discussion, analysis, and directed 
reading and study. The second year 
a Junior School in a rural setting be- 
came a part of the program. Each stu- 
dent spent a quarter of the school year 
as a teacher of the school and a par- 
ticipant in the community, and later in 
a supervisory capacity in the rural 
schools of the county. This is an ex- 
ample of a truly functional program. 
Experiences in terms of needs were capi- 


talized. 
& 

A Works Progress Administration 
project in Greater New York offering 
children’s stories to pupils in the lower 
grades has become so effective in pro- 
moting increased classroom interest that 
it has attracted the attention of edu- 
cators throughout the country. Miss 
Jeanette Eaton is acting as Technical 
Director of the project. 

The stories are written, illustrated 
and printed by WPA workers and are 
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distributed in the schools on a circu- 
lating loan basis. 

In addition to supplying the children 
with extra curricular reading material, 
the project has served the purpose of 
opening up a new field of expression for 
writers. Many of the men and women 
WPA workers writing the stories have 
restricted their former efforts to the 
adult field. Now they have found that 
they can address themselves to an en- 
tirely new group. 


The Supervisors of Indiana attended 
an informal conference during the 
sessions of the State Teachers Associ- 
ation held in Indianapolis. Miss Blanche 
E. Fuqua reports that the next meet- 
ing will be held in April in Evansville. 
Plans are being made for two types 
of work during this conference: “Obser- 
vation in the city schools,” and “Dis- 
cussion of work observed.” 

& 

During the current year, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has re- 
leased a motion picture especially pre- 
pared for the rural teacher. The pic- 
ture, titled “Living and Learning in a 
Rural School,” is designed to help rural 
supervisors and teachers make the most 
of the rich educational opportunities 
offered by the rural environment. 

The scene of the film is the three- 
teacher elementary school at Allamuchy, 
New Jersey. The film shows the country- 
side, typical farm homes, and the en- 
vironment of the school. Coming into 
the classroom with the youngsters, the 
observer sees examples of the coopera- 
tive daily living and of the fine teacher- 
pupil relationship characteristice of this 
school. Of special interest is the way 
in which the teacher makes use of the 
resources of the community. 
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This film should be useful in teache 
conferences and study groups. A number 
of university extension film libraries ar 
now distributing this motion picture. 

a 

Miss Marion O. Pease, Supervisor of 

Elementary Student Teachers, Colleg 











of the Pacific, reports a new type off 


program for student teachers which js 
being initiated there. It was believed 
that under the conventional system of 


units and courses, students found its 


difficult to see and understand the r- 
lationships of psychology, educational 


theory, and classroom teaching. A planfhy 


is under way to integrate the program, 
A typical program is as follows: 


8:00: Lecture, discussion, and _ reports 
on phases of philosophy of education, child 


psychology and general methodology. Thisffe. 


is an outgrowth of and is very closely re- 
lated to the observations made, and is 


under the direction and leadership of meu-f 


bers of the school of education. 

12:45-1:00: Groups meets at Woodrow 
Wilson School (an elementary school in 
Stockton). Leader will make brief sug- 
gestions as to what to watch for. Atter- 
tion will be directed to child responses and 
behavior, general spirit and atmosphere 
of the classroom, the philosophy underlying 
teacher and pupil activities, and matters of 
general technique. 

1:00-2:00: Observation. The observa 
tions will probably be at three levels—pri- 
mary, intermediate, and departmental, with 
each group observing five or six consect: 
tive times in a particular room. 

2:00-3:00: Discussion of the activities 
observed, under the guidance of the class 
room teacher and members of the schoo 
of education. At this time problems and 
questions will be raised, and plans for study 
will be made. 


Sincerely yours, 
RutH CunnincHAM, 
Executive Secretary 
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LEARNING, by Frank S. Salisbury. 
New York. McGraw-Hill. 1938, 513pp. 
$3.00. 

To those who have become interested 


















in the study of the human being as a 
rowing emerging self this book will be 
elcome. Today, mention of organismic 
ysychology is much more prevalent than 
: either its understanding or its study. 
ts tenets have been developed and 
pread but often not as a consistent 
shole. The evidence upon which the 
interpretation of human 


yom several sources, some of which have 
it been readily available and some not 
asily understood by the “lay” group 
f students of human learning. Dr. 
Salisbury has done the teaching profes- 
sion a real service in bringing together 
in a consistent organized whole these 
materials. He has done this with sim- 
plicity of style. Some of the chapters 
are especially to be commended for their 
clarity of presentation. Among these 
are the chapters on “The Inheritance of 
Individuality,” “Human Development 
Before Birth,” “How Is Behavior Con- 


;Btrolled?,” “Relations With the Environ- 


ment,” and “Emotional Behavior.” 
Some readers will like his technique 
of recurrent use of the same illustrations 


.pes the material is presented throughout 


the book. The reader becomes rather well 
acquainted with the Nelson family as 
they again and again appear in the de- 
velopment of the material. The author 
sems to have a sympathetic 
standing and acquaintance with 


under- 
the de- 


Editor, Lois Corrrey MossMAn 


tails of life in infancy, childhood and 
youth. 

Students of the organismic theory 
have felt a need for a detailed state- 
ment of the growth-learning process as 
it takes place in the physical body. “The 
Biological Basis of Human Nature” by 
H. S. Jennings and contributions of such 
men as K. S. Lashley, C. J. Herrick, 
and J. S. Haldane needed to be brought 
together into a simple sequential inter- 
pretation of the growth process from 
the simple cell through to a goal-seeking, 
thinking individual. This the author 
seems to have done in a helpful way. 

The book makes easier the under- 
standing of a number of terms now in 
common use among writers on growth 
and learning, terms such as gradient, 
differentiation, insight, patterns of be- 
havior, dominance, maturation, dy- 
namics, and integration. The author is 
precise and helpful in the distinction he 
makes between purposive and purposeful 
behavior. He makes the much worn term, 
“dynamics of human behavior,” more 
meaningful than do some writers. 

The interpretation of skills, habits, 
concepts, and interests, all as generaliza- 
tions, is challenging to a better under- 
standing of such learnings. In fact, his 
explanation of the learning that comes 
through repetition and his point of view 
on skill formation are worthy of careful 
thought. What he suggests about these 
processes raises some fundamental ques- 
tions about present prevalent practice. 
One may need to re-think the term 
“drill.” 

What the author says about the self 
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and consciousness causes the reader to 
wish that he had gone farther so that 
the discussion of the process of becom- 
ing a self had been more clearly devel- 
oped. He seems not to have given atten- 
tion to the work of George Mead, John 
Dewey, and W. H. Kilpatrick in their 
interpretation of the self. 


So wholesome is the whole book in its 
sympathetic explanation of this growth 
process that the reviewer expected the 
author to go farther than he did in his 
discussion of the emergence of person- 
ality. Likewise his interpretation of the 
term “creative activity” does not put the 
emphasis upon creative that one would 
expect from such a dynamic interpreta- 
tion of the human being. In fact, in 
places he seems to use “creative” and 
“artistic” interchangeably. 

The reviewer believes this book should 
prove of distinct value to all who are 
sincerely trying to understand how one 
learns and how he becomes a self, aware 


of himself and his powers.—L.C.M. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF VOCABULARY 
IN TEXTBOOKS OF SCIENCE FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By F. D. 
Curtis. New York. Ginn & Co, 1938. 
127 p. $1.40. 

The problem of vocabulary difficulty 
in high school has been widely recog- 
nized by teachers and pupils. Teachers 
find pupils unable to comprehend many 
of the words used in texts and reference 
books; pupils complain that many of 
the assignments are “Greek to them.” 
The solution of this problem requires 
research on vocabulary difficulty of 
reading material, pupils’ knowledge of 
words in the books used in their grade, 
and ways of acquiring the vocabulary 
essential for an understanding of a 
given field. 
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Curtis has rendered a real service tf ener 
persons interested in reading and in thiphese 
teaching of science in secondary schod nto f 
by summarizing the results of one hunBpyels 
dred investigations, many of which ap eing 
reported in the relatively inaccessik ist. 
form of Masters’ theses. In the firs Th 
chapter the methods of vocabulary infysefu 
vestigations and special science vocabuff t] 
lary lists are described. The second anif yore 
third chapters report original investi-fesul 
gations on pupils’ comprehension ofthe t 
words in context. Although the conffary 
clusions regarding the validity of thBjoad’ 
underlying technique for determining cept 
the pupil’s comprehension of wordfof a 
encountered while reading printed mate§ ont: 
rials seem over-optimistic in view of thifexpe 
low correlations obtained by some of thefente1 
investigators, the evidence of pupil'froca 
lack of knowledge of many technical an¢ 
non-technical words is clear. The marked 
rise in difficulty at the seventh thousané¢- 
word level of Thorndike’s list has sig 
nificance for authors of textbooks of 
science for high school pupils. The jp, 
fourth chapter deals specifically with} Pp; 
the vocabulary difficulty of textbooks off vi 
high-school science. In the originalf }° 
study of vocabulary burden the inf F 
vestigators began their tabulations offof « 
difficult words with the seventh thousand-fcati 
word level of the Thorndike list. Thefof ] 
largest average number of  differentfbeer 
difficult words per page in any text was§ldu 
5.2; the smallest average number wasftep« 
1.7. One text contained 41.9 per centfof t 
of words which did not appear amongfAla 
the twenty thousand words of  theflnd 
Thorndike list, while another text in-Jsnc 
cluded only 9.1 per cent of such rela-foth 
tively uncommon words. In the last§pre 
chapter the studies of difficulty offthe 
scientific terms are reduced to a list offeral 
the most important scientific terms info | 
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weneral science, biology, and chemistry. 
hese lists are further differentiated 
nto four groups representing descending 
evels of relative importance, Group I 
being the basic glossary and mastery 











ist. 

This little volume is useful—more 
seful probably than if the complexity 
of the vocabulary problem had _ been 
more fully recognized. In using the 
tifresults of these investigations, however, 
ofthe teacher must remember that vocabu- 
Iflary load is interrelated with “idea 
hefload”; vocabulary difficulty with con- 
MEcept difficulty; the dictionary meaning 
dof a word with its real meaning in 
¢Bcontext. Interest, format, first-hand 
hfexperience, purpose and motive, all 
h(fenter into a pupil’s mastery of the 
ifvocabulary in a particular field. 


u- 
ad 


ne —Rutu StTrRane, 

ed Teachers College, 

¢ Columbia University 
. EDUCATIONAL SERVICE FOR IN- 


DIANS. By Lloyd E. Blauch. Wash- 
ington, D. C. United States Governinent 
th Printing Office. Prepared for the Ad- 
off visory Committee on Education. 1939. 
all 1387p. $.25. 
n-{ For a long time there has been need 
offof an objective study of Indian edu- 
d-{cation and its relation to the problems 
het Indian life. Such a study has now 
ben made by Lloyd E. Blauch in 
asfEducational Service for Indians, a 
asgteport which deals with both the Indians 
ntfof the United States and the natives of 
ngfAlaska. The program and policies of 
he Indian education have changed markedly 
n-fsince the Meriam report of 1928 but no 
a-fother one publication contains so com- 
stiprehensive and unbiased an appraisal of 
offthe educational service which the Fed- 
offeral government is attempting to give 
to Indians. 


—. 
i} 





Students of general and comparative 
education will find the bulletin informa- 
tive; and those dealing with Indian 
problems in other American nations or 
working with primitive peoples in for- 
eign countries should profit from its 
suggestions and implications. This bul- 
letin will help in answering the numerous 
requests which come to every agency 
and to Indian Service teachers for 
information about Indian schools, and 
all personnel in the Indian Service 
should have access to Mr. Blauch’s 
study. It should be especially valuable 
to those just entering the Service. 

The study analyzes the trends in 
Indian education during the past decade, 
and lists them as: (1) a change in atti- 
tude in favor of developing the Indian 
as an Indian rather than trying to 
“Americanize” him, (2) higher quali- 
fications for educational personnel with 
salaries commensurate, (3) less regi- 
mentation in the boarding schools, (4) 
added emphasis upon vocational educa- 
tion, especially in agriculture and 
homemaking, (5) the development of 
an in-service training program, (6) 
development of adult education through 
community centers. The report notes 
with approval an enlargement of the 
sphere of federal responsibility toward 
Indian education to include plans for 
specialized training for Indians beyond 
the high school level; its present policy 
of discouraging the extension of public 
school education for Indians in areas 
where they cannot receive education 
suited to their needs, and stopping the 
payment of funds to mission schools 
which do not meet federal requirements 
and standards of education. 


The general policy of the present 
Indian administration stresses economic 
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rehabilitation of the Indian, the further 
development of Indian arts and crafts, 
and Indian participation in self-govern- 
ment, and the report notes that the 
schools are working consistently toward 
strengthening and assisting this pro- 
gram. This includes their emphasis on 
better individual and community health, 
on vocational guidance with first place- 
ment of the student under the direction 
of the school, on the extension of the 
school program to include adults, on 
training in arts and crafts with effort 
to revive many almost forgotten skills, 
and their efforts to develop and expand 
markets and to improve the quality of 
products as an important contribution 
toward the rebuilding of Indian life. 

The in-service training program con- 
ducted in summer schools for employed 
personnel, the special loan funds for 
Indians seeking higher education, the 
apprenticeship training being given to 
some young Indians desiring to teach 
in the Indian Service, are helping mate- 
rially in stimulating and equipping the 
school personnel to carry out in the 
field the general policies of the adminis- 
tration and in training Indians to 
assume a responsible part in the develop- 
ment of their own communities. 

The report makes a number of recom- 
mendations which include: 

1. Funds for additional apprentice 

teachers, 
2. Additional money to provide for 
promotions of teachers, 
3. Fewer transfers of teachers, 


4. Money for additional community 
day schools, 

5. Increased funds for community 
day schools to permit operation of 
community activities, 

6. Continuance of fortnightly field 
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letter, Indian Education (Not 

this has been renewed), 

. Larger tuition payment to pubj 
schools for Indian students ; 
areas where local taxes do not per 
mit adequate standards and 4 
sumption in such areas of an in 
creased share of capital costs ay 
maintenance of buildings, 

8. Extension of federal aid to India 
schools, such as rural library ser 
ice, now being given to whit 
schools. —OrrpHa McPuenrsoy, 

Supervisor of Navajo 
Indian Service, Arizon 

MINOR MENTAL ADJUSTMENTS I\ 
NORMAL PEOPLE. By J. E. Wallac 
Wallin. Durham, North Carolina. Duk: 
University Press. 1939. 298 p. $3.00. 
Much is being written on mental 

hygiene and problems of maladjustment 

In reading some of this material ther 

is the possibility of one’s falling int $2 

the “either-or” error of assuming thi} T 

people are either normal or mentallfjear 

unbalanced. A deterrent to this mis§}ivin 
conception may be found in reading thifricu 
volume by J. E. Wallace Wallin oif whic 

Minor Mental Maladjustments in Nor¥but 

mal People. ricu 

Chapter I is devoted to the author Pp 

setting forth of the purpose and nature§ cys: 

of the investigation of maladjustmentsf the 
with a statement of the method off}ife 
securing the data included in the remaifand 
ing chapters and with some suggestionf of : 
as to the value and use of these data. Ftior 

The remaining chapters are made wf mer 

of personal records of particular malfas 

adjustments of normal people, autofa s 

biographical in nature. These recordif dey 

were gathered by the author from hif val 
students. They are classified as to kind co 
of difficulty. thi 

Reading of these anecdotal state} 



















otHients may prove very helpful to one 
ho is engaged in work which deals 
bi rimarily with human relationships. The 
iMjata are impressive in that they reveal 
eMBhe fact that “normal” people are often 
finder the necessity of struggling with 
iMnseen difficulties, that these difficulties 
ave causes which need to be better 
nderstood, and that many difficulties, 
eceiving early treatment, may be cor- 
ected. 

The reviewer suggests that reading 
rom these records from time to time 
nay serve to keep a teacher sensitive to 
he uniqueness of each learner and to 


—L.C.M. 


TEACHING WHOLESOME LIVING 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
By Alma A. Dobbs. New York. A. S. 

Tf? Barnes and Company. 1939. 304p. 

ti = $2.50. 

af This book in health education views 

hy learnings as bedded in the process of 

living and therefore contemplates a cur- 

Mfriculum for an elementary school in 

if which health is not taught as a subject 

'fbut is positive and integral in the cur- 

riculum itself. 

Part One consists of a very fine dis- 
"Bcussion of life and growth, which views 
‘fthe learner as unique, a self that, in its 
‘Blife process, is becoming a larger self 
and is becoming more and more aware 
‘fof itself and its possibilities. This sec- 
tion of the book includes also a state- 
ifment as to the function of the teacher 
‘fas a social agent and of the school as 
‘fa social institution. The point of view 
\ developed in this part of the book is 
‘FT valuable, a point of view every teacher 
could profitably incorporate in her 
thinking about growth and learning. 
Part Two contains a discussion of the 
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curriculum and instruction. This is fol- 
lowed by a long listing of curricular 
items of knowledges and experiences. 
These are arranged by “grades,” with 
a placement of items which would be 
difficult to defend since time, place, 
circumstance, and previous experience 
of the learners so definitely condition 
learning. 

The major portion of the book is 
given to Part Three, The Curriculum- 
Specific Phases. This consists of 464 
suggestions of things that might be 
done or considered. There is a lack of 
relatedness or continuity inherent in 
such an organization. Some of the 
things are “devicive” ; some have a flavor 
of sentimentality; some seem to reflect 
an uncritical acceptance of seemingly 
prevalent practices. The unit, the child- 
centered school, morning inspection, and 
work-type material that at times smacks 
of busy work are assumed and accepted. 
The appendix includes sample objective 
“Health Knowledge Tests.” There are 
many fine suggestions in this body of 
“Specific Phases” that will be valuable if 
they become integral in the process of 
living and growing. 

The best part of the book, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, is the first section. 

—L.C.M. 
INTEGRATION AT WORK. SIX 

GREEK CITIES: An Experiment with 

Social Studies, Literature and Art in the 

Modern High School. By B. J. R. 

Stolper and Henry C. Fenn. Bureau of 

Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 

University. 1939. 166 p. $1.85. 

Those who question the scholastic 
quality of work that can be done in a 
high school curriculum that fails to 
adhere to subject matter compartmen- 
talization should read this book. The 
book is impressive because of the 
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scholarship in the fields of Greek his- 
tory, literature, and art involved. It is 
doubtful if there are many teachers who 
feel themselves qualified to carry on 
such work. 

The book tells in a forthright manner 
the way in which the teacher of social 
studies and of literature, assisted by the 
art teacher, guided tenth grade students 
in their study of Greek life. The authors 
state that, seeing the unit as an integra- 
tion of the three subjects, they selected 
history as the core. 

Each student selected one of six out- 
standing Greek cities as his own and 
for eight weeks he was an Athenian, a 
Corinthian, a Theban, a Spartan, a 
Syracusan, or a Milesian. 

The narrative includes a statement of 
criteria for a certain definite procedure 
in developing a unit. Use was made of 
very specific work sheets prepared by 
the teachers. Assignments were made 
by them, sometimes quite arbitrary ones. 
The study was definitely guided toward 
“end expressions” which are included in 
the appendix and seem rather convincing 
as to quality. 

The authors state that, “There are 
too many integrations of mere subject 
matter better differentiated by the term 
correlation. . . . In our view integration 
does not consist of teaching subject 
matter. It consists of teaching chil- 
dren.” In the summary, however, inte- 
gration is pointed out as having taken 
place in the pupils themselves, in the 
subject matter, and in the teachers. In 
fact, the discussion does not seem quite 
clear as to where the authors conceive 
that the integrating process takes place. 
Is it a growth process? 

The underlying theory of child 
activity and learning is indicated by 
such statements as: “Children learn 
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most readily through their aroused cur. 
osity. . . . Children are emotional, yp. 
stable, inclined to dramatize. . . . Never 
do they willingly consent to drab 
moments, they do best by way of the 
romantic overtone. - Intellectual 
problems (or is this heresy?) are best 
approached, with children, by way of 
the emotions and the sense of the 
theatrical. 

“To this end we set up a series of 
problems which, at the proper time, the 
class could dramatize.” 

Among the assignments were several 
which involved the necessity of pupils 
“stepping out of cast,” as it were, while 
they worked on a present day contro- 
versial question, which the teachers saw 
as paralleling the issues involved in the 
life of the Greek cities. 

In trying to understand the use by 
the authors of the term “problems” one 
is a bit confused. The confronting, im-F 
perative aspect seems somewhat remote 
in such statements as: “This new ex!" 
perience he brought to bear on his rela 
own problems as a future American 
citizen.” i 








The concept of unit here, is not an the 
all-dominating one, nor one of such 4 ten 


prolonged period of study as to pre 
clude entirely other emerging interests. 
There may be raised some fundamental 
questions as to an approach by means 
of assignment, rather than from the 
demands of reality; and as to the extent 
of the make-believe, dramatic method. It 
is a book which should be read by all 
high school teachers who are conten- 
plating the possibility of developing @ 


more vital curriculum. —L,.C.M. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN MODERN 
EDUCATION. Ed. by Paul A. Witty 
and Charles E. Skinner. New York. 
Farrar and Rinehart. 1939. 539 p. $3.00. 











| This book sets a new standard for 
a cooperative writing in the field of Edu- 
ay geation. Although cooperative writing 
;phas been praised, along with certain 
other virtues and activities, as symbolic 
f democracy in education, it must be 
ypodmitted that most of the books thus 
par produced by the so-called coopera- 
he tive method have erred in one or the 
other of two primary directions. First, 
there has been the cooperative book 
,grtitten almost exclusively by an editor 
vho only now and then permitted his 
remarks to be interrupted with supple- 
ggmentary chapters by the lesser cooper- 
Jegators. Second, there has been the 
cooperative book written by individuals 
yganxious to share in the joy and honor 
heft having written a book. Efforts of 
this latter kind have ordinarily pro- 
»;gduced a series of articles called chap- 
ters which have had very little relation- 
a one to another except in that very 
teq’undamental way in which it can be said 
x.Pthat everything in the Universe is 
;.prelated to everything else. 

| Fortunately, Mental Hygiene in Mod- 
ern Education conforms to neither of 
sn [the above patterns. This book was writ- 
ten by nineteen specialists in the field 
of mental hygiene, each author develop- 
ing a particular aspect of the common 
field. The book is so well edited that 
;puterest is sustained throughout. The 
chapters are brief, clear, pointed, and 
fled with content. The authors have 
differences of opinion, but the striking 
thing is the substantial agreement in 
fundamental matters on the part of 
these experts who are crowding what is 
certainly a frontier of human knowledge. 
Here is no repetition of old formulae 
ut a new and varied approach to the 
roblem of personality adjustment with 
the emphasis in every chapter directed 
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toward the practicalities of the actual 
teaching situation. No teacher could 
read the book without modifying her 
teaching practice in consequence. 

Mental hygiene, as pictured here, is 
not a bag of tricks to insure peda- 
gogical tranquility. Its goal is to pro- 
vide the child with a kind of educative 
experience which will involve not merely 
adjustment to, but understanding of 
and participation in the community 
life. Mental hygiene does not take the 
place of life’s basic satisfactions; these 
basic satisfactions are foundational to 
mental health. The book explores basic 
human needs and desires, the factors 
preventing their fulfillment, peculiar 
manifestations resulting from faulty 
integration. It also considers ways in 
which the school may cooperate with 
other social agencies in raising the level 
of mental health. 


A challenging section of the book 
deals with the teacher’s own problem 
of personality adjustment. It is stated, 
for example, that “the ability of teachers 
to exert a favorable influence on chil- 
dren’s adjustments depends very largely 
on two factors: the way in which the 
teacher has assimilated his own child- 
hood, and the adequacy with which his 
present life-needs are being met. No 
professional techniques or mastery of 
academic subject matter can make a 
good teacher out of a person who is 
coerced by infantile behavior patterns 
and distorted by present emotional 
deprivations.” 

There is reason to believe that if 
teachers were required to meet these 
specifications, the field would be less 
crowded than at the present time. 


—Wituiam GELLERMAN 
Northwestern University 
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Bailey, Francis Louis. 4 Planned Supply 
of Teachers for Vermont. New York. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1939. 88 p. 
$1.60. 

“This study investigates the causes of 
improper balance of supply and demand 
in the elementary and secondary schools 
of Vermont, estimates the requirements 
for adequate staffing, and examines the 
program that is now in effect for plan- 
ning and controlling the supply by 
means of limited enrollments, guidance, 
regulation of certification, and place- 
ment service.” 

Bixler, Roy W. Institution-Faculty Rela- 
tions in the College of Integrity. New 
York. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1939. 
178 p. $2.25. 

This is a study of the factors involved 
in a sound program of _ institution- 
faculty relations. 

Broome, Edwin C., and Adams, Edwin W. 
Our Democracy. (Illus. by Hilda Scott). 
New York. Macmillan. 1939. 466 p. $1.32. 
This book is intended for boys and 

girls from ages twelve to fifteen. It in- 

cludes materials concerning the origins, 
structure and function of our democ- 
racy; problems of recreation, health, 
prevention of disease, safety, and care 
of unfortunates; problems of community 
living—home, town, state, and nation; 
processes involved in communication, 
industrial activities, and plans for 
financing and defending our democracy. 


Brown, H. Emmett. The Development of 
a Course in the Physical Sciences for the 
Lincoln School. New York. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1939. 205 p. $2.25. 


This is a “description of the appli- 
cation in a concrete teaching situation 
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of the educational philosophy set fort 
in the report of the Science Committ 
of the Commission on the Secondar 
Curriculum of the Progressive Educa 
tion Association.” It shows how fiftee 


teaching units were outlined. “ 
e' 

Bunn, John W. Basketball Methods. Nem Th 
York. Macmillan. 1939. 327 p. 433; ate 


“This treatise on basketball methodg&tud; 
is the first of a new series of colle 
textbooks in the fields of health educa 
tion, physical education and recreation, 


It is by a former basketball coach, nov§ co 
dean of men at Stanford University. § 7 
Cross, E. A., and Carney, Elizabethfpelec 

Teaching English in High Schools. Nevftions 


York. Macmillan. 1939. 561 p. $2.75, 


This book is written for teachers off, 
English in high school, to give proposal 
which take cognizance of the investi 
gations and proposals of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. It i 


and literature. 


Fitzgerald, James A., Hoffman, Carl A, 
and Bayston, John R. Drive and Live. 


Richmond, Atlanta, Dallas, New York; v 
and Chicago. Johnson Publishing Cog ~ 
1937. 288 p. $1.28. T 


This is a proposal for study in answer 
to the question, “Can America Control nd 
Driving?” It discusses the driver, the eta 
car, causes and results of accidents, and hei 


the public. 


Mallory, Virgil S. The Relative Diffcultyfp,) 
of Certain Topics in Mathematics for 
Slow-Moving Ninth Grade Pupils. New 
York. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1939 
179 p. $2.10. 


This study of the subsequent teaching 
of 500 pupils who failed in mathematics 











ontains reports on the successes of 
ertain topics in arithmetic, algebra, 
nd geometry and shows the degree of 
ificulty found for 300 mathematic 
“Btems. 

fessick, J. D. Personality and Character 
Development. New York. Fleming H. 
Revell. 1939. 192p. $1.50. 

This is a revision and compilation of 
terial prepared largely for a radio 
tudy series for the North Carolina 
ongress of Parents and Teachers. 


















forriss, Elizabeth C. Adult Adventures in 
Reading. New York. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1939. 264 p. 

This “reader” includes twenty-five 
dections, each followed by test ques- 
ions, with a foreword by Dr. Arthur 
.M], Gates. 


estrick, W. Virgil. Constructive Activities 
of Adult Males. New York. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1939. 136 p. $1.60. 

This study of leisure-time activities is 
ased upon interviews with 127 men liv- 
ng in a suburban metropolitan area. 
earick, Elizabeth C. Dances of the Hun- 
garians. New York. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1939. 151 p. $2.10. 

This doctoral study gives descriptions 
f the rural life, traditional festivals, 
nd Hungarian dancing together with 
etails about twenty-seven dances and 
heir music scores. The concluding 
hapter is an analysis of the folk dance 
in American education. 

It Roberts, Holland; Rand, Helen; and 
Murphy, George. Let’s Read. Growing 
Up in Reading. New York. Henry Holt. 
1939, 5386p. $1.28. 

The reading selections included are 
grouped about dogs, games, animals and 
reptiles, flying, jobs, hobbies, the use 
f the library, and adventurers. 
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Staley, Seward C. Sports Education. New 
York. A. S. Barnes & Co. 1939. 325 p. 
$2.50. 

The topics included are objectives, 
leisure time, character and sports, prin- 
ciples for evaluating sports, methods of 
teaching, sports appreciation, and 
future changes in the program. 


Stewart, Ivin. Local Broadcasts to Schools. 
Chicago. The University of Chicago 
Press. 1939. 239 p. $2.00. 

The author is director of the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 
a committee of the National Research 
Council. The book reports the experi- 
ences of six representative cities which 
have been broadcasting to the schools 
over a period of years. 


Timmons, William Murray. Decisions and 
Attitudes as Outcomes of the Discussion 
of a Social Problem. New York. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1939. 106 p. $1.60. 
This is an experimental study repre- 

senting “an attempt to evaluate par- 
tially the assumption that discussion in 
addition to information is desirable for 
wise decision on, and an appropriate 
attitude toward a controversial social 
problem.” 


Walsh, Gertrude. Sing Your Way to Better 
Speech. New York. 1939. 209 p. $2.50. 
This is a compendium of materials for 

use in teaching speech, classified accord- 

ing to difficulties in sound. 


Wheelwright, Lorin. An Experimental 
Study of the Perceptibility and Spacing 
of Music Symbols. New York. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1939. 116+30 p. $1.85. 
This book answers questions as to 

the perceptibility of 42 commonly used 

music symbols and the relation of spac- 
ing to the needs of the learner. 


—L.C.M. 





